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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


ROOSEVELT AND HIS MOTIVES 


Colonel Roosevelt’s generous and un- 
qualified support of the Republican candi- 
date for president, bears out absolutely the 
estimate given by Charles G. Washburn in 
his study, ““THEopoRE ROOSEVELT: THE 
Locic or wis CarReEER.” Although Mr. 
Washburn was himself among the friends 
who, politically, parted company with 
Roosevelt in 1912, he has never doubted 
the latter’s sincerity, and in tracing Roose- 
velt’s career from the beginning of his col- 
lege life to the present times Mr. Washburn 
gives sound reason for the faith that is 
in him. The last paragraph in his book, a 
quotation from Roosevelt’s address at Car- 
negie Hall in March, 1912, is as applicable 
to-day as it was then, and shows that for 
all his apparent variableness the man 
Roosevelt has not changed: — “In the long 
fight for righteousness the watchword for 
all of us is ‘Spend and be spent.’ It is a little 
matter whether one man fails or succeeds; 
but the cause shall not fail, for it is the 
cause of mankind.” 


A TEST OF FRIENDSHIP 


A second way of testing our friendships is 
by asking whether we are so near to our 
friends that we see them only as related to 
us and not in the setting of their social 
relationships to their other friends. Do we 
demand their exclusive attention or give 
ourselves exclusively to them without a 
care for the relations that we have or ought 
to have with other lives? 

A dear little Quaker girl was meeting this 
desire for exclusive proprietary rights in a 
friend of hers. Mary was urging her claims 
on Rachel’s time: “I can’t do it,” said 
Rachel; “‘thee knows my sisters need me.” 
“But I love thee so, I must have thee go 
with me to-day,” pleaded Mary. There- 
upon the discerning Rachel answers, “Yes, 
I know thee loves me, but the trouble is, 
thee strangles me with thy love.” And yet 
no life need be strangled, if only we recog- 
nize the inability of any one of us fully to 
satisfy another, and with a willing heart al- 
low the love that “‘seeketh not its own” to 
control us. 

My love is not what it should be if I do 


not rejoice in every bit of opportunity for 
larger life and experience that comes to my 
friend from relationships with others who 
may be able to contribute far more than I 
ever can. It may mean a big tussle with 
self to gird up one’s life to this standard. 
If it does, let us fight it out, and conquer 
through the strength that God will surely 
give. Nothing short of meeting this test 
will give us the crown of true, lasting friend- 
ship. — From “Tue Business or BEinc 
A Frienp,” by Bertha Condé. 


POETRY AND POETS 


Miss Jessie Rittenhouse, who is well- 
known for her two anthologies, “THE 
Litre Boox or Mopern Verse,” and 
“Tue LitrLe Boox or American Poets,” 
occasionally writes poetry herself and was 
recently awarded first prize by the Poetry 
Society of America for the best unpublished 
lyric read before the Society during the 
season just past. 


THE ONLY BOOK IN AUGUST 


August is not ordinarily a book-publish- 
ing month, but it is the season (if there is 
one better than another) when there is 
peculiar allure in the thought of a new book 
by such a refreshing writer as Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart. So on the third of the 
month “Tisn” will appear. Every one who 
knows Mrs. Rinehart knows “Tish” and 
knows that whatever she is doing she is 
sure to be entertaining. Indeed, one reader 
found her almost too entertaining. Follow- 
ing the appearance of one of the stories in a 
popular magazine, Mrs. Rinehart found in 
her mail one morning a note, from which is 
taken the following paragraph: 

“Letitia Carberry is entirely too funny 
(for me) in ‘My Country Tish of Thee.’ 
I’m here in the hospital and I’m literally 
bursting my stitches reading her latest. 
I’m certainly not improving my health by 
keeping it up — but J can’t put it down. 
Should Letitia lead me to an early end and 
you see notice in the papers of my death, 
you may take the blame.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


EATING WHAT IS SET BEFORE ONE 


Most of us have been taught that 
this is proper, — to eat what is set 
before us. And, of course, under 
most circumstances it is. But there 
are times when it is not only im- 
proper, but foolish, and even wrong; 
—namely, when the particular 
thing set before us is something that 
we know will disagree with us. It 
would seem almost unnecessary to 
say that then one should not eat 
what is set before him. Yet, many 
persons do, and worse still, in teach- 
ing their children, they do not guard 
them against doing likewise. The re- 
sult is that both children and grown- 
ups are occasionally ill as the result 
of not remembering that a good rule 
is proved by its exceptions! 

At all times, and particularly 
during the summer, when especial 
care should be given to the matter 
of diet, grown-ups should practice, 
and should teach their children to 
practice, discretion in this matter. 
Even a small child will understand 
that he should eat what is set be- 
fore him if his only reason for not 
eating it is that he does not like it; 
but that he should not eat it if 
he knows it to be something not 
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given to him at home. Therefore, 
in the interest of health, teach the 
children, under these circumstances, 
to say politely, “That is very nice, 
but mother does not allow me to eat 
it.” In order to do this the more 
easily, let the grown-ups set the 
example, saying, when it is neces- 
sary, “‘I should like to eat that, but 
it does not agree with me.” Since 
there are really very few things set 
before one that one cannot wisely 
eat, this method of procedure ought 
not to give rise to embarrassment; 
and it is one more way in which 
good health may be safeguarded. 


PENCIL AND NOTEBOOK 


WE frequently hear persons say of 
themselves that they have wonder- 
ful memories, that they never need 
to jot down addresses, telephone 
numbers, the size of the children’s 


shoes, and other small matters in 
connection with which -complete 
accuracy is very important. These 
persons tell us that they remember 
all these things. Moreover, they 
mention this fact with pride. 

I have even wondered why those 
good rememberers are so very proud 
of the fact that they do not need to 
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use pencil and notebook. There is 
no reason, really, why these sub- 
stitutes for a wonderful memory 
should not be employed. On the 
other hand, there is every reason 
why they should, even when a mem- 
ory is so phenomenal that they are 
not needed. A remarkable memory 
is like every other remarkable 
thing, — it should not be over- 
worked. Also, it should be em- 
ployed to ends commensurate with 
its greatness. A particularly good 
memory should be used in remem- 
bering especially important facts. 
For instance, instead of using it 
in the interests of addresses, tele- 
phone numbers, etc., it should be 
used to remember beautiful poems, 
exquisite passages of prose, the 
train of thought and the argument 
of great public addresses, the trend 
and the several steps of noteworthy 
sermons, — in short, all those great 
and good things which are too im- 
portant to be forgotten or remem- 
bered imperfectly, and too large for 
the pages of a notebook. 

If we have phenomenal memories 
let us use them to phenomenal ends; 
let us neither use them otherwise 
nor boast of so doing. As for the re- 
markable memories of our neigh- 
bors and their pride in not using 
pencil and notebook, let us do what 
we can to inspire the owners of 
these memories to a pride so much 
greater that each one of them will 
cease informing us, “My memory is 
so wonderful that I never jot down 
a telephone number,” and say to us 
instead, “‘My memory is so remark- 
able that I always jot down a tele- 
phone number, — and use my mem- 
ory for something more important.” 
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ASKING FAVORS AS A DUTY 


Nor long ago there came to live in 
my neighborhood a woman, quite 
alone. Because of her solitary con- 
dition and her appearance of deli- 
cate health, every one in the im- 
mediate neighborhood was: quick 
to offer her kindly attentions. Yet, 
appreciative as the new resident of 
the neighborhood was, the wistful 
lonely expression of her face did not 
immediately change. 

Then, one day, a neighbor, a 
young mother, needing to be away 
from home for a few hours, asked 
the newcomer if she could and 
would take charge of her little 
girl of four during the time of her 
absence. The new neighbor, with 
almost tremulous eagerness, as- 
sented. When the mother, upon 
her return, called for the child, she 
found the new neighbor, for the 


- first time since her sojourn in the 


neighborhood, with an expression 
of real joy in her face. “I did n’t 
realize,” said the younger woman, 
‘that you cared so much for my lit- 
tle girl.” 

“Of course I do love her,” replied 
the new neighbor; “that is n’t the 
real reason why I have had a nice 
afternoon. I have enjoyedit because 
it is the first favor that has been 
asked of me since I have lived here. 
Everybody did favors for me, but 
nobody asked any favor of me, and 
life is n’t worth living that way.” 

Not only the young mother, but 
the other neighbors to whom she 
recounted the incident, were im- 
pressed by the truth of the other 
woman’s statement. From that 
time’ on, they not only did favors 
for her, but asked favors of her. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


ENGLAND ON THE SEAS 


In our day, when the question of 
the supremacy of the seas is so fre- 
quently under discussion, it is in- 
teresting to look back to the time 
when English dominion on the 
seas began. The subject of mari- 
time exploration and adventure 
has repeatedly come up in these 
pages, as we considered, now the 
history of Portugal or Spain, now 
that of the Scandinavian lands, 
or followed the fortunes of various 
explorers who went in quest of the 
Poles. The love of adventure or the 
desire to make great discoveries 
seems to have been the original 
prompting that sent the bold navi- 
gators forth upon the deep, while 
the effort to find new routes for 
trade or to acquire territory as nat- 
urally followed. On the whole it 
was the hardy Northmen who set 
the inspiriting example. From Den- 
mark and Norway the love of mari- 
time adventure passed in a measure 
to England. The same spirit that 
went forth in conquest into Eng- 
land, during the days of many 
kingdoms, when the Saxon pirates 
invaded her coasts, later went forth 
from England, in search of fresh 
fields of adventure. Meanwhile, the 
forces that later won for England 
the rule of the seas were gathering 
on land as well as on the sea. 

In the northerly direction the ex- 


ample was set by Sir Martin Fro- 
bisher, the Doncaster navigator 
who set sail from Deptford, in June, 
1576, in quest of the Northwest 
Passage, explored the coast of 
Greenland, discovered the strait 
named for him, and later renewed 
his ventures. Thus a long chapter 
is opened, and we follow in in- 
terested imagination voyage after 
voyage into the frigid North, later 
into the Antarctic, meantime occa- 
sionally around the world. The 
attempts to find a way to India 
were not only pushed in the south- 
erly direction opened up by the 
Portuguese pioneers, but into the 
far North. As early as 1607, Henry 
Hudson sailed forth in a vessel sup- 
plied by London merchants, in 
search of a direct route to India 
through the polar regions. 

In our study of Portugal on the 
seas we saw why the supremacy of 
the pioneer navigators around the 
Cape of Good Hope to India passed 
to England. The English were in a 
position to acquire territory in In- 
dia and to hold it. The East India 
Company of London was presently 
organized, and with it began Eng- 
lish dominion in Asia, hence reasons 
for more extensive command of the 
seas. 

Thomas Cavendish was among 
the first of English navigators to 
push his way into the southern seas. 
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Sailing from home, in July, 1586, 
with three small ships fitted out at 
his own expense, his original inter- 
est was to plunder the Spaniards in 
Peru, Chili, and other lands. After 
taking rich prizes, including a Span- 
ish galleon loaded with silver, 
Cavendish crossed the Pacific, and 
returned to England by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, in September, 
1588, the second from his country 
who circumnavigated the globe. 
Another famous sailor was Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, author of a 
book published, in 1576, to prove 
that India could be reached by way 
of the Northwest Passage. Sir Hum- 
phrey obtained letters patent from 
the queen, in 1578, with permission 
to make discoveries in North Amer- 
ica, and to take possession of any 
unoccupied territory. The first 
voyage was unsuccessful, but, in 


1583, he again sailed forth, honored * 


with a golden anchor presented by 
Queen Elizabeth on the eve of his 
departure. Arrived at the Bay of 
St. John, he took possession of the 
surrounding region in the name of 
the queen. 

More famous still was Sir Francis 
Drake, whose voyages began with 
the command of a ship in Sir John 
Hawkins’s unfortunate expedition 
to the Spanish Main, in 1567. In 
1570, commissioned by the queen, 
Drake cruised in the West Indies, 
and again on a marauding voyage, 
in 1572, which resulted in the cap- 
ture of many Spanish prizes. Ar- 
rived at the Isthmus of Darien, 
Drake obtained a view of the Paci- 
fic, and, in 1577, he embarked on a 
buccaneering voyage to the Pacific 
through the Straits of Magellan. 
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Here, too, he made rich seizures by 
plundering the Spanish coasts. In 
the hope of finding a passage into 
the Atlantic he sailed as far as 48 
degrees, north. Having failed in 
this enterprise, he returned by way 
of the coast of California to San 
Francisco, and, in 1579, sailed 
around the globe by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

When Drake returned to Eng- 
land he was knighted by the queen, 
and, in 1587 was made commander 
of the fleet. Later he was sent by 
royal command to “singe the King 
of Spain’s beard”’; in other words, to 
burn in Spanish harbors the ships 
destined for the invasion of Eng- 
land. In the port of Cadiz he found 
and burned one hundred vessels. 
This exploit so crippled the Spanish 
fleet that the proposed invasion had 
to be given up for that year. It was 
not until the following summer that 
a sufficient fleet was gathered to 
make the great adventure. By that 
time Spain had six squadrons of 
war-ships carrying 2500 cannon, to 
say nothing of the shackles and in- 
struments of torture to bind and 
punish the heretics of England. 
The English sea-forces were under 
Howard, a Catholic, as admiral, 
but Drake was second in command 
and the great victory was partly 
won by him. The expectant Eng- 
lish fleet was assembled at Ply- 
mouth. When the fleet appeared, 
beacon fires were lighted along the 
coast, as Macaulay has thus told 
w= 


For swift to east and swift to west the warn- 
- ing radiance spread; 
High on St. Michael’s mount it shone, it 
shone on Beachy head. 
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Far o’er the deep the Spaniard sees along 
each southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape in endless range those 
twinkling points of fire. 


It was a simple case of the sur- 
vival of the fittest when the faster 
sailing English ships pressed their 
way round the unwieldy Spanish 
men-of-war, capturing some and 
blowing up others. The Spanish at 
length withdrew to Calais to make 
repairs, Drake sent eight blazing 
ships to drift among the vessels of 
the “invincible Armada” as they 
lay at anchor, and pursuit of the 
ships as they fled north followed, to- 
gether with the eventual destruc- 
tion of a part of the fleet. The 
stormy coast of Scotland played its 
part in the destruction, as the escap- 
ing vessels tried to round the north- 
ern kingdom in quest of a safe route 
home. Only a third of the fleet, 
half-manned by the surviving crews, 
succeeded in reaching the shores of 
Spain. 

The victory is memorable for sev- 
eral important reasons, chief among 
them, for our present interests, ‘in 
the command it gave England on 
the seas. The great Armada con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifty war- 
ships, while England’s war-fleet 
numbered only thirty-eight ships, 
although supplemented by ships 
contributed through private enter- 
prise. It was a question of superior 
seamanship aided by good fortune. 
“God blew with his winds, and they 
were scattered,” so reads the medal 
struck off in commemoration of the 
victory. God blew with other favor- 
ing winds in venturesome voyages 
to America, with the subsequently 
successful colonies founded here. 
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With the increase in colonies the 
world over, England grew in power 
over the seas. The imperial power 
of Spain and Portugal was waning, 
that of England was on the increase. 
England’s victories on the seas coin- 
cided with no less important con- 
quests and discoveries on land. To 
explain any one of these we should 
need to take the others into ac- 
count. It is not a question that 
calls for partisanship or vigorous 
assertion of opinion, but one that 
enlists our breadth of spirit and 
knowledge of history, as we trace 
the growth of the English nation 
and come to the point where the na- 
tional spirit reaches forth in con- 
quest, partly for piratical motives, 
partly for commercial reasons, and 
again for the enlargement of Eng- 
lish rule. The same motives have 
repeatedly actuated the nations 
when the time came to reach forth 
with the strong arms of conquest. 
The baser motives mingle with 
those that lead to the scientific ex- 
ploration of the world and the 
founding of noble colonies. Mean- 
while, it is in order to remember 
that the winds of God have had 
something to do with the voyages 
that have determined the welfare 
of nations. 


H. W. D. 


ENGLAND’S GOLDEN AGE 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


One of the most fascinating aspects 
of history is to be found in its flow- 
ering periods among the great na- 
tions. For generations the life of 
a people slowly gathers headway, 
through the struggle to attain civili- 
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zation and the rule of varying sorts 
of men, and then there comes a cul- 
minating age when the gathering 
forces rise into fulness of being. 
Such an age usually brings a group 
of great men,— poets, dramatists, 
sculptors, painters, philosophers; 
the age passes, very few men of 
genius appear during the subse- 
quent generations, and then another 
distinctive period dawns. Thus 
history as a whole discloses its times 
of increasing power, its eras of rapid 
accomplishment, but also its peri- 
ods of decadence and of efforts to 
break down the results of the times 
that have gone. 

Surely, one of the greatest of 
these golden ages was the epoch 
which gave Shakespeare to the 
world, It was in many respects un- 
like the other great epochs, and ex- 
celled them all in its own way. 
Hence it needs to be studied rather 
from within than by way of com- 
parison with other ages. But it 
exemplifies the same principle here 
touched upon, — the law of evolu- 
tion. The national life reached its 
greatest height in several respects 
during that age, and thus brought 
England forward among the coun- 
tries which have for the time being 
possessed the balance of power. 
England lies nearer to most of us 
than other lands; we know more 
about her inner history; and we 
have an exceptional opportunity to 
study a great culminating period 
as the product of a slowly ascend- 
ing national spirit. It is not possi- 
ble to give more than a hint of 
what such a study might be. In 
hints, however, is found much that 
makes history worth while. 
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It is no longer customary to ex- 
plain a golden age by reference to 
the very few,—its greatest poets, 
dramatists, painters, and sculptors. 
All that went before was contribu- 
tory. The great cannot exist with- 
out the so-called common people 
who supply the social environment, 
the audience, the criticism, who 
render all needed assistance, and 
call latent genius into power. Such 
periods usually come when there is 
a great ruler, a fairly satisfying form 
of government, a large measure of 
peace and prosperity. Hence to 
account for them we must read 
very deeply into the entire his- 
tory of the centuries that went be- 
fore. In the preceding centuries 
the national life was achieving its 
character, somewhat as individuals 
advance in experience during the 
years, attain maturity, and begin to 


‘manifest the fruits of the type of 


character thus achieved. Decline 
does not necessarily set in, for the 
nation may for centuries retain 
most of its excellent gifts. But the 
golden age is the time when the 
national genius is in the process of 
making its first great gifts to the 
world, hence it is in a way the most 
absorbing of the productive cen- 
turies. 

Thus England had been acquir- 
ing her language for a thousand 
years. The Angles and the Saxons 
brought their language to Britain, 
to be sure, but it was not the tongue 
we know. The Celts already pos- 
sessed a language and a mode of 
expression of their own, and with 
the union of invaders and the con- 
quered came an intermingling of 
tongues, a process that was fur- 
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thered by contact with Latin influ- 
ences.. Then came the Normans 
with their contributions from the 
French of their day, and a long 
period of assimilation of Norman 
elements; finally, a language which 
you and I could read to-day. Schol- 
ars and the common people, the 
kings and priests all contributed 
to this development. 

Very important was the effort 
which at length gave the world the 
English Bible in the versions of 
Wiclif, Tyndale (1526), and Cover- 
dale (1538). For this meant not 
alone the translation of the scrip- 
tures into the English tongue for the 
benefit of the people at large, an 
accomplishment made possible by 
the invention of printing, but the 
seizing of the English tongue at its 
best, at the time when it could best 
assume classic forms. The genius 
which was later to disclose itself 
through the drama in the move- 
ment culminating in Shakespeare’s 
plays was also preparing to take 
advantage of this golden opportun- 
ity. But the movement for religious 
liberty had to come first, since a 
people is scarcely free at all in the 
sense required for a golden age un- 
less religion contributes its part. 
The translators, poets, dramatists, 
and the rest were fortunately on 
hand to give their share one after 
the other as the age advanced. 
Thus we find a working together 
of forces scarcely witnessed at any 
other time in the world’s develop- 
ment. 

In religion it had long been a 
question in England which power 
should be supreme, the Church in 
the guise of the pope far away in 
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Rome, or the State represented by 
the king and government close at 
hand. While the monks were in 
power and the monasteries held a 
conspicuous place, it was possible 
for the Church to retain hold with 
sure strength. Far up into liberal 
times the pope maintained his 
power through able representa- 
tives. Meanwhile, the results of 
the Reformation were steadily re- 
vealing themselves in all depart- 
ments of life, working through the 
development of the language and 
in other ways for the great period 
presently to come. 

Among the common people the 
effort to achieve religious freedom 
was in progress too, and this move- 
ment would doubtless have ap- 
peared even if the contributions of 
men of learning had been lacking. 
Wiclif’s movement was in a way a 
natural expression of this demo- 
cratic struggle. Then came a well- 
nigh Protestant king in the case of 
Henry the Eighth, seconded as he 
was by ministers of uncommon 
power, and the way was made open 
for more rapid advance. The in- 
evitable reaction and attempt to 
make England securely Catholic 
again not only failed with the close 
of Mary’s brief reign, but the 
Roman power was brought to the 
point where it could maintain itself 
only through persecution, sure sign 
of the end. The gradual separation 
of the crown from the pope thus 
steadily prepared the way for the 
rapid advance of the next reign. 

England became Protestant once 
for all during the reign of Elizabeth. 
This came about not merely be- 
cause the queen was liberal, and 
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willing to grant her swibjects free- 
dom to worship as they desired, but 
because the free spirit so long in 
process of gathering its forces had 
attained the point where it could 
rule, despite the attempts of later 
monarchs to revert to the old order. 

The religious character of Eng- 
land became fixed in the same epoch 
which gave England her language 
in permanent form and many an- 
other permanency which went to 
the establishment of the national 
type. Thus the same spirit of lib- 
erty won its triumph which in the 
earlier ages had begun with the con- 
test for the soil, and with the effort 
to produce one harmonious nation 
out of the several kingdoms. We 
have already noted -in preceding 
studies the significant fact that reli- 
gious unity began to be in some 


respects a fact even before political - 


unity was possible. 

The two phases of the struggle 
for freedom went hand in hand dur- 
ing the great age we are now consid- 
ering. Elizabeth’s reign, one of the 
greatest in all history, was in many 
respects the culmination of the po- 
litical life which we have been 
following through the period of the 
Great Charter and beyond. Eng- 
land had just witnessed another 
example of despotism in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. Elizabeth 
inherited the Tudor love of power, 
with a character strong enough to 
execute her will in the face of all 
opposition. She had the‘ablest ad- 
visers too, notably in the case of her 
great minister, Cecil, Lord Bur- 
leigh. But Elizabeth also knew how 
and when to yield. She refused the 
title of the head of the Church 
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which her father had borne. By the 
Act of Supremacy (1559), the con- 
nection with Rome was finally 
broken. Mass was abolished; and 
by the Act of Uniformity the use of 
King Edward’s Prayer Book was 
established. Several other acts 
were required to make the new re- 
lationships complete, but they were 
carried through with a wise hand. 

Then, too, Elizabeth’s foreign po 
icy was eminently successful. The 
alliance with France was the chief 
source of secure relationships during 
the middle of the queen’s reign. 
The queen was not always out- 
spoken in her policy, and her course 
was not always pleasing to the Pro- 
testants, but it brought peace in the 
long run. England enjoyed peace 
for thirty years, while the continen- 
tal countries were still at strife, 
civil or religious. When it was no 
longer possible to avoid war with 
Spain, fortune favored England in 
the contest with the Armada, and 
the beginning was made of the su- 
premacy upon the seas which Eng- 
land has enjoyed ever since. 

This meant not only supremacy 
in warfare, but greatness as a com- 
mercial and industrial power. For 
the old localism was passing, and 
with the opening of new trade- 
routes and the discovery of new 
countries English enterprise reached 
forth over the seas. As late as the 
fifteenth century England was still 
largely an agricultural country, and 
the wool-crop was exported to 
Flanders. But, by 1600, the condi- 
tions were so changed that the ex- 
portation of woolen cloth began. 
Trade with America opened up new 
markets after a time, and the de- 
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struction of Antwerp gave London 
the opportunity to become the lead- 
ing port in western Europe. 
Meanwhile great social changes 
were also in progress. Many of 
these were due to the Reformation, 
hence the breaking down of the 
former powers of the clergy. The 
Act of Supremacy brought the in- 
dependence of the clergy to an end. 
The priestly class lost its predomi- 
nance in the House of Lords and in 
public offices. There were changes 
also in the ancient nobility, as 
the middle class grew in power and 
obtained influence in legislation. 
Through the growth of trade and 
commerce a new class of wealthy 
merchants rose into being. This 
meant the increase of powerful fam- 
ilies, those owning land and houses. 
The small landowners grew in 
number too. The houses erected 
in that age bear testimony to the 
changes, for the houses of Eliza- 
beth’s reign are the first in which a 
modern man could live with a fair 
measure of comfort. The attention 
given to domestic architecture is 
evidence of the transformations in 
process, as lower classes grew into 
prominence and more effort was 
made to improve social conditions. 
The gloomy edifices occupied by the 
nobility of the passing generations 
gave place to the manor-house with 
its wide portals and long lines of 
windows. Finer residences were 
erected in the towns, wooden 
houses were replaced by dwellings 
of brick or stone. Luxury grew 
apace with all these changes, pau- 
perism increased, and other newcon- 
ditions arose. But in general the 
transformation indicated the great 
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prosperity, the flowering of English 
character and its expression in di- 
versified forms worthy of the golden 
age. 


THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


For most of us the golden age of 
England is a literary period, and 
we think of the widespread social 
changes, the great discoveries and 
adventures at sea, together with the 
rest that makes the age so impres- 
sive, as simply the setting for 
Shakespeare and his fellow drama- 
tists and poets. Certainly no liter- 
ary epoch stands out with such in- 
terest as the one that gave us our 
greatest writer. Moreover, it was 
the turning-point in English letters 
from the ancient and medizval to 
the modern. The literature of that 
time is the earliest which we read 
simply as literature, without the 
effort otherwise required in the 
study of linguistic changes. 

Prior to that age, if we have the 
opportunity to study the literature 
in the original works, we meet 
with a language calling for con- 
stant allowances for changes in 
words. Looking further back, we 
find that Anglo-Saxon is like a 
foreign tongue. Then, too, Latin 
so long controlled the intellectual 
world that English could hardly 
become the free medium for the 
expression of literary genius. But 
in the golden age the literary spirit 
became adapted to its medium once 
for all. Ever since Shakespeare’s 
time the English people have gone 
back to the great dramatist and to 
the Bible for their standard. The 
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spirit of the age was no longer that 
of the few, struggling as in 4lfred’s 
time amidst stupendous odds to 
gain recognition for the native liter- 
ature. It was no longer a question 
of a controlling literary class, as in 
the days of priestly domination 
when the use of Latin could be en- 
forced upon all. The language of 
the people at large was now the 
speech of the people of all classes, 
the language was living, growing, 
just at the stage when it could as- 
sume classic forms if put into works 
of genius expressive of the entire 
life of the people. 

To say all this is not in any sense 
to disparage Latin and Latin liter- 
ature, the learned men of the ages 
that went before, or the Church 
with its creed and its officials. It 
is simply to chronicle the fact that 


there are national types, languages 


and literatures germane to the soil, 
and that the national spirit never 
attains fulness of expression in its 
own best manner until foreign influ- 
ences of every sort are put aside. 
In the golden age England was free 
as few nations have been free to 
“live and let live,” to be herself, — 
in religion, in governmental matters, 
in literature and in social life. To 
enter with sympathetic fulness of 
thought into this great period is in 
large measure to be prepared to ap- 
preciate greatness in general. 

That there is a most intimate re- 
lation between the genius mani- 
fested in such an age of literature 
and the long-gathering forces that 
went before, we see in the case of 
Shakespeare’s plays. For the poet’s 
mind did not generate dramas out 
of the air as it were, as if by mira- 
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cle and out of connection with the 
work of lesser dramatists who bor- 
rowed plots or remodeled plays. 
Like all other men of genius, 
Shakespeare borrowed freely, from 
history, from other playwrights, 
from the religious thought of his 
time, from every available source. 
What his mind accomplished for 
literature was to bring into classic 
form the English life and thought of 
his day as he refashioned these, us- 
ing language as his perfect instru- 
ment and medium, whereas most 
of us are used by our language, 
shaped by the customs in which we 
are reared. The scholars and critics 
of three hundred years have been 
unable as yet to tell us all the mar- 
velous resemblances between the 
writer and his age, between the 
characters he produced and the 
wisdom of his time, between these 
men and women and nature as his 
mind conceived of it. Well may we 
live with our Shakespeare long 
enough to have some consciousness 
for ourselves of the comprehensive 
manner in which he “holds the mir- 
ror up to nature.” 

In England as in other lands 
there had to be a rebirth of litera- 
ture and learning before an age of 
men of genius was possible. The 
time when people are fighting for 
religious liberty with their lives is 
not a time for the study of the clas- 
sics. But with a measure of reli- 
gious liberty attained it becomes 
possible to look into the past once 
more, to recover historical litera- 
ture, and presently to begin to pro- 
duce history anew. 

Classical learning nearly disap- 
peared at the universities for a time, 
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but was slowly revived during 
Elizabeth’s reign. The love of 
travel was a characteristic of her 
reign, and when the more intelligent 
classes traveled abroad there was 
renewed contact with the great lit- 
eratures of the past. Italy, for ex- 
ample, was visited more frequently, 
and Fairfax’s version of Tasso and 
Harrington’s translation of Ariosto 
are instances of the rediscovery of 
Italy’s classic writers. In course 
of time interest in the classics of 
Greece and Rome was rediscovered, 
and translations began to appear, 
notably Chapman’s version of 
Homer. The world of Elizabeth’s 


day began to look into the past not 
merely to tell its stories afresh, but 
actually to explore, reconstruct and 
interpret it. Thus it became cus- 
tomary to search out and reproduce 
the annals of the past in such a way 


as to make them intelligible to the 
Englishman of the day. 

This movement was not limited 
to the reproduction of history in the 
more limited sense in which we 
usually employ the term, but ex- 
tended into the field of theology. 
Manuscripts were rescued from 
the wrecks of the monasteries, 
and many permanent contributions 
were made to our literature in this 
field. Modern English theology 
dates from this period, and thus we 
note one more respect in which the 
spirit of the age coincided with its 
power to produce. That the age 
was beginning to attain a universal 
point of view we realize when we 
remember that it took form in such 
works as Raleigh’s unfinished His- 
tory of the World. 

We commonly think of the novel 
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as the product of a later age than 
Shakespeare’s, and so it is in the 
stricter sense of the term. Yet the 
complete story or romance had to 
have its long evolution, and in the 
Elizabethan days the influences were 
already gathering. Italian novels 
already existed and these were imi- 
tated in a modern way in the tales 
and romances told by Greene and 
Nash. Some of these were mere 
pamphlets, the kind that could be 
quickly turned off, but in these we 
may see the beginnings of popular 
literature. There was already an 
abundance of printers and printed 
books, and literature was passing 
out of the exclusive stage. Light- 
ness of style was cultivated, and 
the national spirit was beginning to 
try its powers in all types of literary 
expression. 

The first half of Elizabeth’s reign 
witnessed this awakening of Eng- 
lish intelligence, new interest in 
classical learning in the universi- 
ties, a desire to possess the world’s 
masterpieces in an English form, 
and a quickening of scholarship 
in various directions. Then came 
Edmund Spenser, the first poet of 
note, with his Faerie Queene, ex- 
pressing in his own fashion the life 
of the time, opening up a new 
world for the admiration of 
his countrymen; the Elizabethan 
drama followed, and the way was 
prepared for the greatest work of 
all, with the appearance of Shake- 
speare. The drama was the most in- 
timate development of the age, the 
most fitting expression of a people 
just coming of age with all the essen- 
tials of character ready to be crys- 
tallized into enduring models. 
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Shakespeare was born twelve 
years after Spenser, in the sixth 
year of Elizabeth’s reign, in an age 
that loved all the forms of literary 
art that are combined in his plays. 
The Renaissance had come and 
accomplished its work, the classics 
were once more accessible, and to a 
considerable extent in the English 
tongue. The forces of Puritanism 
with its sterner standards were 
gathering but had scarcely made 
themselves felt. In this fortunate 
juncture the age reaches its zenith. 
Every needed element is at hand. 

Shakespeare did not need to look 
forward, as if in prophetical inter- 
pretation of the ages yet to come. 
He did not need to undertake com- 
prehensive expression of the tend- 
encies of his own age. His part was 
to enter into the spirit that had 
just been achieving and give it 
dramatic embodiment. Thus at 
one and the same time his historical 
plays admit us into the life of men 
and women as types of character 
anywhere discoverable and give us 
a touch with history that makes 
history real and living; they centre 
about certain points in time and yet 
they take us out of time into the life 
of the race. Given the touch with 
royalty afforded by such plays, with 
all the settings at court or upon the 
battle-field, we are able to make the 
transition into the whole world of 
English history as a far more vivid 
thing than history ordinarily be- 
comes. For in these plays we have 
the living essence of English char- 
acter, the intuitively perceived 
whole, shorn of the endless details 
which ordinarily intervene; we have 
character as grasped and discerned 
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by the master mind, put before us in 
a living context. Thus for some of 
us the acquaintance formed with 
Prince Henry, later Henry the 
Fifth, is the very beginning of our 
more real acquaintance with Eng- 
land; we live for a time in thought 
with Henry the Eighth, Richard 
the Third and King John, thence 
passing to the larger context of 
their lives as we read more deeply 
into the times in which they reigned. 

If we are fortunate enough to 
pass from play to play, through 
sheer enthusiasm, and thence to a 
larger study of the times, history 
may become for us that living whole 
which transfigures the world, adds 
to the prosaic world of mere facts 
a poetic realm of eternal values. 
Other worlds of thought and pleas- 
ure may be added to this one, for 
instance in our day when it is pos- 


.sible to represent an entire his- 


torical period by means of moving 
pictures, or when we see a Shake- 
spearean drama acted with all the 
settings that make historical scenes 
vivid and stirring. But none of 
these can ever displace the satisfac- 
tion experienced from reading such 
a play and entering into its fullness 
by the aid of the sympathetic im- 
agination. 

We might over-emphasize cer- 
tain of our senses, if we could al- 
ways witness the play, or see it 
pictured through successive films. 
The movement of attention is in- 
evitably rapid in observing all such 
representations. But to read may 
be to think, to draw upon the imag- 
ination in its best estate, to live 
with,-enter into. This is a kind of 
enjoyment and appreciation that 
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generates its own atmosphere and 
brings its own special reward. It 
may not begin with the readingof an 
historical play. It is more likely to 
begin with other plays. But if we 
once respond to the genius of the 
poet, however he first appeals to us, 
we may then take up the historical 
plays and read them with the spe- 
cial appreciation which they de- 
serve. Thus we may come in time 
to understand the point of view of 
those Shakespearean scholars who 
assure us that some of the plays were 
never meant to be acted, that the 
greatest of the dramas are too great 
for that. 

A more extended study of the 
age of Shakespeare would lead us to 
look back to the beginnings of vari- 
ous styles of thought as indicated 
by such works as Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia (1580), and his Art of 
Poetrie, with which literary criti- 
cism begins; Hakluyt’s Voyages 
(1589); Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Pol- 
ity (1594); and Lord Bacon’s Essays 
(1597). But we are more interested 
for the moment in his age as an age 
of art, putting it in relation with the 
other golden ages, such as that of 
Pericles or of the great painters of 
Florence, and leaving the literature 
of prose and philosophy for consid- 
eration at another time. 

It is noticeable that England had 
not reached her philosophical and 
scientific period when Shakespeare 
came. A golden age is ordinarily 
such just because it is an age of art 
and literature. The more contem- 
plativ® estimates of science and 
philosophy are in order at another 
time. Thought must indeed do its 
preliminary work. This was done 
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for England by the scholars of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. 
Religious thought must, as we have 
seen, be free. But art comes with 
crowning gifts. It is not a time for 
analysis and criticism, but for doing 
things. Thus it is art far more than 
philosophy that expresses the total 
life of the people, and sends people 
back to life with quickened senses 
and imagination. Criticism may 
then follow after and contribute its 
minor share. Art comes for the 
most part before science, and al- 
ways ranks above it in popular 
estimation. Hence in an age of the 
world or the life of a nation when 
the popular spirit finds itself widely 
represented in paintings, sculp- 
tures, music, poetry and the drama 
one draws more close to the crea- 
tive spirit, thereby entering more 
fully into the national life. 

In the present year when so much 
is being done to commemorate the 
three hundredth anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s death, it would seem 
well thus to enter into the age in 
which he lived with full realization 
of its beauty and its power as an age 
of artistic genius. Our own thought 
often moves too rapidly to-day, as 
rapidly as world events follow one 
another, like the quickly blending 
pictures of the film-play. The more 
intensive and rapid the movement 
the more reason for absenting our- 
selves from it in thought, lest we 
forget the world of books amidst the 
maze of papers and magazines, lest 
we forget art amidst the inventions 
of science which have made the 
world-war possible. It is impossi- 
ble by any act of will suddenly 
to transport ourselves to Shake- 
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speare’s age or to any other. The 
spirit of thoughtfulness which we 
are pleading for must be a growth. 
But we may make a beginning. We 
may have our chosen age of the 
past to turn to. The more inti- 
mately we come to know it by living 
with it, the more truly we shall 
know other historical periods, also 
our own. 

This manner of entering into the 
study of a period of history is par- 
ticularly important also if we are 
to make our study an appreciation 
of the people, not a review of the 
chief personages and events. The 
greater the age the more the appre- 
ciation of it lifts us out of time into 
oneness of thought with the people, 
as we look before and after to see how 
the people came to be what we find 
them to be in various periods. Thus 
from Shakespeare’s time we look 


back to the very beginnings of that: 


spirit of liberty which gave England 
the Reformation, and to the mental 
life, the type of mental response to 
the world which gave Shakespeare 
his language. 

Some care more for this study 
of the growth of liberty with refer- 
ence to the Church, others with 
reference to the political world. 
But all care for its expressions of 
literary genius. We cannot by any 
possibility account for genius in all 
its fullness. We cannot fully explain 
a golden age or a Shakespeare. But 
we may greatly profit by the at- 
tempt. Indeed, the point of view 
for which we are pleading may be 
said to be the only one which fully 
reveals to us either the meanings or 
the joys of history; for both of which 
we are striving. 
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WILL SHAKESPEARE’S WAY TO 
PLAY — WITH CHILDREN * 


BY CHARLOTTE PORTER 


Editor (with Helen A. Clarke) of The First 

Folio Edition of Shakespeare, The Camberwell 
Edition of Browning, etc. 
How shall we give culture and 
romance and the rich life of the 
human being an equal chance, in a 
child’s developing sympathies, with 
pets, and motor cars, and the joy 
of pretty clothes? Now, when na- 
ture study and handicrafts, and all 
kinds of scientific and vocational 
studies are rightly interesting chil- 
dren, in the objective world, should 
we not “watch out” to find equally 
active and attractive ways to inter- 
est them in the human world? 

Perhaps we might give up some 
of the old-fashioned educational 
bookishness that makes the juiciest 
fruits of human culture, even Shake- 
speare, as dry as dust! Perhaps we 
might put in its place something 
as concrete and direct as outdoor 
sports or nature study or the use of 
tools and machines. Surely, unless 
we do so, there is no little danger, 
just now in our lively and interest- 
ing yet over-mechanical day, that 
the imaginative art and energies 
of the mere human being will be 
crowded out. If there is any educa- 
tional short-cut to the land of sym- 
pathy with the spirit within man, 
why not let children and young 
folks make for it with a hop, skip, 
and a jump of joy? 

Only hidden from sight by some 
over-growth of artificial stage cus- 
toms, one of the best short-cuts to 
culture stands close to every child. 
I mean the dramatic instinct. 

1 Copyright, 1916, by Charlotte Porter. 
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The spirit of play in every child 
can take possession of him bodily, 
use his whole being as a unit, a hu- 
manized tool or machine, a motor 
car, as it were,—to bring him 
straightway into the broad and fer- 
tile Shakespeare land of sympathy 
with human character and action. 
If I could have my wish for the in- 
ner development of a child I loved, 
it would be this, — not to make him 
study Shakespeare, but to let him 
play Shakespeare. 

How? The “ How” is important. 

In Shakespeare’s own way, sure- 
ly. I would sweep away the over- 
growth of our stage customs, long 
hiding from sight the straight path, 
— customs that tend to lead chil- 
dren and young people to imitate 
actors instead of themselves acting. 
I would point out to them, instead, 
Will Shakespeare’s way to play the 
plays. 

It is different from our present 
way. Itis a way full of life, — active, 
dashing movement and the obvious 
kind of “make-believe” a child 
takes to, naturally. It is the way 
of playing that lives out a story in 
action; now flowing smoothly on 
and on; now, in sudden rapids, now 
in nests of whirlpools, as it were; 
but, always in swift flow. Our way, 
in comparison with his, is stiff and 
slow, cooped-up and broken-up, 
ill-suited to the lively ways of ac- 
tive boys and girls. 

The difference grows out of the 
fact that Shakespeare’s stage was 
different in its form from ours. Our 
stage of to-day, you see, was taken 
over from the French court, almost 
a hundred years after Shakespeare 
was born. It disinherited us from 
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his English folk-stage. The French 


court-stage was a stage, framed up 
in a recess at one end of the oblong 
theatre, away off from the audience. 
And our stage is still, virtually, 
about the same. It is, you know, 
crowded up at the top, back, and 
sides, with rows of painted scenes, 
and barred off from the audience, 
not only by being set off within a 
recess, but also by having a row 
of footlights along the front. Re- 
stricted and carefully postured 
movement is needed on such a 
stage. 

Shakespeare’s stage, he, himself, 
describes as “‘scaffoldage” in a 
“wooden O,” — that is, it had a 
high, narrow scaffold at the back, 
and a low broad scaffold in front 
that jutted way out into the middle 
of the circular theatre, so that it was 
free from the walls for quite a way 
on each side and ran close up to the 
audience in front and into the midst 
of some of the spectators in the pit. 
The scenery, of which I will tell you 
something soon that may surprise 
you, was so placed that it was 
never in the way and always so 
placed for each play that it always 
helped the action. And there was 
no footlight barrier, because it was 
Shakespeare’s way to play in the 
afternoon, as boys and girls would 
do. Besides, the roof of his theatre 
was open to the sky in the middle. 
He had the advantage of not need- 
ing to imitate anything so perfect 
as daylight. He needed only to im- 
itate moonlight and night effects. 
These he did, by a variety of ingeni- 
ous means, just as boys and girls 
might do, now. 

If you want to make a grand plan 
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of Shakespeare’s stage, draw a circle 
around a coin for the “ wooden O,” 
the walls of the circular theatre. 
Get the centre and draw a line 
through it for the front edge of the 
low, broad scaffold, and draw on 
this scaffold, at the back, in the 
centre, a small square for the high 
narrow scaffold. A low broad box 
on around table with a tall tower of 
squarish boxes set on the low box 
at the back, with the two lower 
boxes open in front, will give you 
a rough image of the same thing, 
in the solid, and as far as mere 
outside form goes. 

Perhaps when you realize fully 
all that the difference in the mere 
form between Shakespeare’s stage 
and ours means in playing his way, 
you may want to make such a stage 
big enough for girls and boys to 
play in, either out of doors or in a 


roomy hall, attic, or barn. In that- 


case, I think you will have to write 
to me for the right proportions and 
other particulars. 

Meanwhile, understand that Will 
Shakespeare’s way to play was to 
use the high narrow scaffold-stage, 
on its ground floor, level with the 
other scaffold, for the downstairs 
scenes in a house, and the second- 
floor stage in the high tower-like 
scaffold for scenes upstairs in the 
same house. Besides, as the lower- 
story wall of this make-believe 
house jutted out about five feet, 
Shakespeare used this edge, or wall- 
top, making a kind of shelf-stage 
running along in front and around 
each side, for scenes on a balcony 
outside the upstairs room in the 
upper floor of his make-believe 
house. 
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Into this room, by the way, you 
could see by looking through the 
wide window in its front. Some- 
times, Shakespeare wanted to play 
that this high narrow scaffold was 
not an ordinary dwelling house, but 
a fortified castle tower. Then he 
could use the shelf-stage for a walk 
or platform aloft on the castle walls. 
In that case an iron grill closed this 
second-story front window, and the 
battlements on the front edge of 
the wall, forming the shelf-stage or 
balcony, made it all seem as grim- 
looking as you please. If you have 
ever seen a picture of the beautiful 
old feudal castle of Pierrefonds in 
France, and noticed the grill in the 
upper window of the tower over the 
entrance gates, you will get Shake- 
speare’s scenic effect precisely. 

The front of the lower-story stage, 
too, when he wanted to play it was 
a castle, could open and shut with 
solid-looking iron-barred doors or 
gates. These gates, of course, were 
pushed way back out of sight, and 
all the front was opened up to view, 
when he wanted to play it was a 
ground-floor room in a dwelling 
house, or in the same castle when he 
wanted to show an inside scene 
there. 

Moreover, on the low scaffold, to 
right and left, were doors set in a 
wall on each side. These walls ran on 
a slant from either end of the open 
sides of the low scaffold toward the 
corners of the high scaffold, but not 
far enough to reach there and close 
it all in at the back. Shakespeare 
used these doors to make believe 
they opened into other houses. 
They were really nothing but door 
frames or false fronts. 
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In the space between them and 
the high scaffold open entrances on 
each side of it were left for the act- 
ors, but to screen them and all be- 
hind-scenes preparations from view, 
green trees, like Christmas trees, 
and hedges and bushes were set, 
and slopes, to represent hills. The 
green growth flanking the high 
scaffold made it look still more like 
a real dwelling or castle-tower in 
the midst of a landscape; and the 
hills added to this scenic effect. 
Besides, the actors could rush down 
these gangways of sloping floor- 
ing as they would rush down real 
“hills” and into the “vale” of the 
main stage to play they were sol- 
diers in the battle-scenes, as the 
action, for example, of Julius Ca- 
sar requires. Pushed aside a little, 
—as, for example, one of these 
slopes must have been in Cymbeline 
for the fighting up and down “the 
lane” in the battle scene between 
the Romans and the Britons, — 
the level opening thus left, helped 
to give the look of a real lane among 
the trees or of a street by the wall of 
the house or the castle, which clever 
Shakespeare was playing that the 
high scaffold was. 

The trees and bushes were used, 
of course, to make believe that an 
orchard was actually there. And 
often a wicket gate or a postern 
door at the stage entrance helped 
the picturesque effect. The “or- 
chard” of Brutus in Julius Cesar 
and the “door” into it, opened for 
the conspirators to enter, when 
they knocked, are examples. The 
“box-tree” by the “‘garden-walk” 
and the “arbor” with the “‘ wood- 
bine coverture,” necessary to the 
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stage business of the eavesdropping 
scenes in Much Ado About Nothing 
and Twelfth Night, are familiar wit- 
nesses to Shakespeare’s way of mak- 
ing dramatic use of ornamental 
scenic effects. 

Mere ornament they never were. 
It is the way I have found to test 
the real presence of Shakespeare’s 
scenery. I should remind you, too, 
that all the floor was strewn with 
green rushes, so that he could read- 
ily play that the scenes were out of 
doors. And since even Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s floors were strewn with 
rushes instead of covered with car- 
pets, he could play the scene was in 
a house whenever he wanted to do 
so, without any change but a bear- 
skin or a pile of cushions on the 
floor. 

And now, perhaps, I have done 
what I said I would do, — told you 
something about Shakespeare’s scen- 
ery that may surprise you. I am 
prepared to prove it. And it never 
followed, anyway, because Shake- 
speare’s scenery was not like ours 
that he had none. He had what was 
suited to the native English folk- 
stage of the sixteenth century, and, 
as he was one of the most skillful of 
stage managers, he brought that 
stage to the climax of its artistic 
development. 

Will Shakespeare’s way to play 
is full of novelty and interest be- 
cause, instead of being the way 
necessary for a single stage like 
ours, that has to be all “fixed over” 
between curtains for every separate 
scene and is all cluttered up with 
the scenery needed to fix it over 
with, it is a way peculiar to a spa- 
cious, multiple stage, uncluttered 
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with any useless scenery, but with 
all the scenery ready in place from 
the start of the play, and all devised 
to be used without delay by the free 
movement of the actors to and fro, 
forward and back and every other 
way on the low scaffold, and up and 
down stairs and out on the balcony, 
or walking on the castle walls in the 
high scaffold, just as they needed 
to move in order to play out the 
story of that particular play. 
Perhaps now, too, I have said 
enough to show what I mean when 
I say that Shakespeare’s way to 
play is a good one to use with chil- 
dren and young people. It is a way 
full of life and free dashing move- 
ment, and so is better suited to the 
lively motions of active boys and 
girls than the cooped-in modern 
stage, where they must pose in- 
stead of move. It is a way full of 


the obvious kind of solid, genuine,° 


story-telling “make-believe” that 
buoyant young people can take to, 
naturally. And they can con- 
cretely embody and enjoy it, while 
unconsciously absorbing the poetry 
and wisdom and humanity of Shake- 
speare’s world. 


BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY 
1485-1603 


Coman and Kendall, chaps. vim, 
1x; Green, vol. 1, chaps. vi, v1; 
M. Creighton, Age of Elizabeth; 
Moberly, Early Tudors; W. Hutton, 
Sir Thomas Moore; J. Seeley, Ex- 
pansion of England ; M. Hume, Sir 
Walter Raleigh; Fox-Bourne, Life of 
Sir Philip Sidney; Froude, English 
Seamen inthe 16th Century; Kingsley, 
Westward Ho!; Scott, Kenilworth; 
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Shakespeare, King Henry VIII; 
Tennyson, Queen Mary. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR AUGUST 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. What claimants to the throne 
landed in Whitsand Bay, on 
the coast of Deal, and at 
Ravenspur? 

. What enterprise in Elizabeth’s 
reign was regarded by the Prot- 
estants of Europe as decisive 
for their religion? 

. Name two of the leading results 
of Mary’s marriage. 

. On what occasion did the King 
of England visit Guines and the 
castle of Ardes? 

. What was the fate of the beau- 
tiful Lady Catherine Gordon? 

. What events occurred at Gal- 
lery Tower and at Beauchamp 
Tower? 

. What were the relationships of 
the English and the Spanish 
when the crowned heads met at 
Winchester? 

. Describe the first public act of 
the future Queen Elizabeth. 

. What circumstances brought 
the “king-maker” to his end? 

. Mention the events associated 
with the ladies known as the 

_White Rose and the Floating 
Island. 
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AN UNUSUAL PAIR OF 
FLYCATCHERS 


BY GEORGE KLINGLE 


It was with no thought of any bird 
appropriating the location as a 
home, that a hand in passing along 
the wild flower pathin Summit, N.J., 
on May 20, lifted a bird house from 
the ground, where it had fallen 
from a near-by pole, and carelessly 
thrust it into the crotch of a little 
dead peach tree which had perished 
during the winter, and stood brown 
and bare amid the blooms of May. 
It was a little house of about six and 
a half by eight and a half inches, 
with an opening two inches and an 
eighth across, and was old and time- 
colored enough to please any bird- 
visitors of the neighborhood; but it 
had not been placed with any inten- 
tion of attracting lodgers; to touch 
it with a finger would have been 
to sway it and at least to have it 
threaten to fall to the ground. Not 
a leaf had budded on the little dead 
tree, which offered anything but 
a tempting location for a summer 
residence and site for the rearing of 
a family. 

Whatever the disadvantages of 
location, however, bird-wings im- 
mediately begun whirling near the 


head of the passer-by. There was 
a flash of color constantly amidst 
the twigs of the little dead tree, and, 
on the morning of May 23, it was 
plainly seen that the small, shaky 
house was to be the scene of 
enthusiastic housekeeping. About 
fifteen, or perhaps more, bird- 
couples were building under the 
house-eaves, in the vines beneath 
the windows. On every side was 
the song of a bird, but it was left to 
that somewhat stately little per- 
sonage, who seems usually to need 
no human companionship, the great 
crested flycatcher, to discover an 
opportunity too good to be ignored 
by a seeker for lodgings. 

They were his wings (and those 
of Mrs. Flycatcher) flashing like 
streaks of sunshine around the lit- 
tle dead tree; wings which seldom 
display themselves close to human 
habitations, unless from some height 
as the bird flashes out of sight, 
pausing to utter his sharp call from 
the safe top ofatree. If he had any 
doubt as to the wisdom of his choice 
and the safety of the location, he 
certainly gave no proof of it, but 
winged to and fro past the heads 
of human neighbors with amazing 
confidence. Only once his courage 
faltered. It was when, midst the 
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shadows of evening, a friendly 
hand wired the little house to the 
tree, to prevent accident: — then a 
voice of high displeasure resounded 
through the blossoms of a neighbor- 
ing apple tree. 

It was Mrs. Flycatcher who did 
the cradle-building. More rapid 
wings, it seemed, never swept back 
and forth on errands than the two 
pairs which swept in together to- 
ward the little brown tree. If she 
did the work she was never alone 
with it. Close by the doorway, 
where she did her weaving, sat the 
mate, the companion if’ not the 
sharer of her labor. Whatever may 
have been the character of the nest, 
which indeed consumed consider- 
able time in the building, and was 
later quite disintegrated through 
the restlessness of the household, 
the traditionary snake skin was 


not wanting, a portion being left: 


quite near the doorway, as though 
to frighten away any sly intruder 
who might venture near. 

During the incubating period 
very little was seen of either bird. 
When feeding-time came it was the 
little mother who, at first, brought 
the food, though her mate, as in 
nest-building time, flew back and 
forth beside her. 

But as appetites increased, the 
devotion of one parent could never 
have met the requirements of two 
such babies! More and more rapid 
became the return of both birds to 
the nest, freighted usually with 
moths, whose beautiful wings of 
green or gold trailed beneath the 
feet of the birds in entering the 
doorway. That Mrs. Flycatcher 
was content when she alone fed the 
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pair in the nest, one could well be- 
lieve who heard her low, sweet war- 
ble as she entered the doorway — 
the whisper of content and joy, even 
though the gentleman of the house- 
hold occasionally asserted himself 
by giving what seemed to human 
ears rather shrill words of com- 
mand from the height of some tree- 
top. . 

But there came a day when a 
black object appeared on the lawn, 
and somebody beside it. Other peo- 
pleand objects that might have been 
considered more formidable had 
never struck terror into the hearts 
of the little housekeepers. They 
had dodged heads by the dozen and 
gone fearlessly on their errands. 
They had ignored crash and racket 
and swung happily through their 
bird-land, but there was something 
about a lens and the three legs 
which supported it that constituted 
it an object of horror to bird-eyes! 
Wings whirled through and about 
the heights of the trees. Vindictive 
calls rang through the air. Threats, 
for a time, seemed to be on wings, 
and to be everywhere in a moment, 
and yet dinner for the babies was 
nowhere. Patience sat beside the 
black thing on the lawn and waited 
while the hours went by, and com- 
motion settled into silence, or an 
occasional inquiring call. To the 
end of their lives, perhaps, those 
babies may remember the day 
when they were not given their 
dinner! 

It was the little mother again 
who played the heroic part. She 
knew that something must be done, 
and perceived that she was the one 
who must do it. With caution she 
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drifted in from tree to tree; from 
vine to bush, and away again, un- 
equal to her project. Then a call 
from somewhere would seem to re- 
assure her, and, with a moth pro- 
vided long before, toward dinner, 
she would wing closer and closer to 
the little home in the dead tree, — 
and to that deadly object of dark- 
ness and dread. But motherhood 
has a power to master fear, and at 
last the frightened little loving one 
alighted on the twig at the doorway, 
and stood for a second irresolute 
before entering on her mission. It 
was then that the deadly, dark ob- 
ject accomplished its errand, and 
supper and happiness came to bird- 
land. 

It seemed strange that while 
other birds delved in the bird-bath 
and made toilets amid vines and 
shrubbery, the flycatchers were 
never observed approaching the 
water during their entire sojourn in 
the neighborhood. One might think 
that a taste of water would be an 
aid in disposing of moths and other 
winged insects so rapidly, but how- 
ever that may be the babes in ques- 
tion managed to dispose of insects 
with astonishing rapidity, observa- 
tion showing that at times the par- 
ent birds returned to the nest, at 
intervals of three minutes, carrying 
food. 

But there came a time when the 
gentleman of the family became 
tired of his vocation. He placed 
himself on guard and took the re- 
sponsibility of results on himself. 
It was in vain that the little mother 
would think of darting in with a 
moth; the gentleman on guard was 
master. But if his tactics succeeded 
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with the mother, it was not so with 
the despotic babies, who no doubt 
had found bird-life delightful in a 
box, and dinner served ever as 
they awoke from a doze enjoyable 
enough without seeking anything 
further; they refused to be coaxed 
or scolded out of the box. Result: 
it took two more than busy birds 
to hurry about and make up for lost 
time by supplying an extra large 
supper. 

This was on June 25, and it was 
not until June 29 that another effort 
of like nature was inaugurated. 
This time, a little after five in the 
morning, everything was in full op- 
eration to induce the young tenants 
to vacate the premises. Breakfast 
was not served till the most exas- 
perating hour, though it was plainly 
to be seen that mother-love held 
a troubled heart under the little 
coat of feathers. The gentleman of 
the house called, coaxed, perhaps 
threatened, but all that happened 
within the home was that a couple 
of little heads drew unusually near 
the doorway, probably to try to 
discover what under the skies could 
be the matter with a world hitherto 
so satisfactory. 

It was a morning of confusion and 
amazement, no doubt, all around, 
for the robins delving for mud 
needed in nest-building, flew side- 
ways, any way, to escape the blow of 
an angry parent, who happened to 
be their neighbor, and gave up the 
mud; the catbird, rejoicing hitherto 
in housekeeping, in the rosevine, 
spilled herself somewhere quickly 
to be out of sight; the song spar- 
row, used to delivering a stanza 
from a twig of the peach tree, a 
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hundred times a day or more, as he 
flitted back and forth in visiting his 
nest, found a somersault conven- 
ient while delivering a song. And 
after all the little despots took 
breakfast in the box. 

It was not until July 1, that the 
young occupants of the little old 
house awakened .to the fact that 
there might be something worth 
seeing beyond the doorway. Then 
one little fluffy baby, with pretty 
wings and a mouth big enough to 
accept moths of all varieties, sud- 
denly stood on one twig, and then 
another. It was interesting to note 
that these bits of bird-life did not 
forget the place where their cradle 
had rocked, for on July 3, they flew 
back and sat for some time, no 
doubt dreaming dreams by the lit- 
tle doorway. ; 

Had birds of the most social and 
trustful nature selected the peach- 
tree site as a choice location for do- 
mestic felicity, one could not have 
failed to be astonished, but on pre- 
cisely the same date as on the first 
arrival the previous year, they came 
the next year to the house in the 
peach tree! And the third year, they 
returned again at the accustomed 
time, and investigated, visiting 
daily for some time the old familiar 
site of the two previous years. 
Then, they ceased to come. Do you 
suppose that they observed the 
weakness of the dead tree, and fore- 
saw the approaching catastrophe of 
a day when it lay with its broken 
bird-house on the ground among 
the violets? We could not know. 
But we missed them; they had been 
so friendly, so confiding, — in short, 
such an unusual pair of flycatchers. 
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THE KINGBIRD, POLICEMAN OF 
THE WOODS 

In Louis Agassiz Fuertes’s portrait 
of the kingbird (opposite page 76 of 
Pepacton), the subject of our study 
topic for August has so quiet a pose 
as he sits on his oak twig, and is so 
modestly clad in dark and whitish 
gray,— note the darkness of his 
upper parts and smooth uninter- 
rupted whitey gray of his nether 
surfaces, the broad plain border of 
light all around his tail, — that one 
is surprised to see inscribed beneath 
him the name, Tyrannus tyrannus ! 
Perhaps when the kingly mood is 
uppermost, his aspect is less mild, 
—for then his head feathers are 
ruffled into a crest, and the deep or- 
ange or vermilion concealed patch 
on his crown becomes visible. 

But tyrants in official life have 
been known to be mild enough in 
the home circle, where perhaps fa- 
miliarity has robbed their managing 
ways of some of their edge, and this 
appears to be the case with the fly- 
catcher family, where the kingbird, | 
a bully in the field and a domestic 
character when he has a family on 
his hands, appears in a dual person- 
ality according to the angle from 
which he is viewed. 

A policeman indeed, and not only 
in the sense of doing duty as con- 
stable on his accepted beat, where 
he keeps off intruders near his home, 
dealing out actual blows and nips, 
and hesitating not a bit to “go for” 
birds much his superior in size and 
weight (he is smaller than a robin) 
so that crows, and even eagles, 
dodge and scuttle when the little 
tyrant takes the war path. . 

No doubt his skill in darting at a 
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bird enemy is just a spectacular 
exhibition of the wonderful aim and 
muscle control, disciplined into per- 
fection by the rather prosaic daily 
task of hunting several hundred 
intermittent meals, for while he eats 
a good deal of wild fruit, practically 
none of it useful to man, — red and 
black cherries, pokeberries, wild 
grape, cedar, etc., — his chief diet 
consists of insects, nearly all of 
which are noxious. His local name of 
bee-martin indicates his reputation 
among apiarists, who assured us 
that the kingbird preyed upon bees 
and hence was destructive, until 
science took a hand in the debate 
and settled the question on the cir- 
cumstantial evidence of two hun- 
dred and eighty-one kingbird stom- 
achs, which were found to contain 
pretty much everything except 

worker bees, though some drones 
had been devoured. One commen- 
tator on the kingbird offers the sug- 
gestion that worker bees commonly 
hover close to blossoms somewhat 
lower than the kingbird’s usual field 
of operation, while drones fly higher 
and hence are more likely to be 
marked as prey. Another writer is 
of the opinion that the bird fears 
the sting of the worker bee, and lets 
it severely alone. Whatever the 
reason for the bird’s fondness for 
drones, it seems pretty well agreed 
that he cannot be justly accused of 
depleting the bee-hive, and that he 
is actually a health officer for the 
bee colony since he preys on the 
robber fly, enemy of bees. Weevils, 
gipsy moths, crickets, wasps, cater- 
pillars, etc., and even mosquitoes, 
midges, and gnats come into his bill 
of fare, entitling him to a life ap- 
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pointment on our Board of Useful 
Birds. His habit of perching, even 
on a low twig or weed stalk, and 
sallying forth in a sudden darting 
flight to snatch the insect he has 
spied, perhaps a hundred feet away, 
is, of course, characteristic of his 
tribe, as is his hooked beak, rein- 
forced with bristles at the nostrils, 
and his trick of clacking his mandi- 
bles as he nips the prey. He flies 
with short, quick wing strokes and 
is often seen hovering in the air; 
Mr. Bradford Torrey notes particu- 
larly his trick of flying straight up 
in the air from a perch, then tum- 
bling back in apparent somersaults, 
uttering a loud sharp cry. This, 
Mr. Torrey thinks, is just a gym- 
nastic tour de force. 

The kingbird has no song in the 
sense that bobolinks or thrushes 
have, but he can produce a variety 
of notes, one of which is said to 
sound like the syllable “king,” and 
he has for home use pleasant sounds 
of greeting and soothing and is a 
watchful and kind husband and par- 
ent. When seen in this latter rdle, 
attending his mate at their comfort- 
able nest while she broods her 
creamy eggs circled with lilac and 
brownish spots, the kingbird awak- 
ens only cordial regard, and the 
conclusion that if a despot, he is of 
the beneficent variety. 


THE MIGRATIONS OF FISHES 
E. G. CHAPIN 


Ir a bird is a somewhat mysterious 
traveler, arriving apparently out 
of the atmosphere some bright 
spring day and disappearing at au- 
tumn’s cue, at least he spends part 
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of his time on terra firma and allows 
us to take note of his ‘stopping- 
places even when he refuses news 
of his itinerary. But what shall we 
say of the movements of fishes, 
traveling great distances in a me- 
dium we can enter only tempora- 
rily, and invisible to our eyes ex- 
cept when human interference, like 
“catching,” or some special bar- 
rier, as a waterfall, brings them to 
light? We know practically noth- 
ing of the detail of their journeys, 
yet some features of their move- 
ments attract our attention. 

In fishes, as in birds, the migra- 
tory habit is shown chiefly during 
the season of reproduction, and, as 
also in birds, varies greatly in de- 
gree. Some journeys, however, are 
taken in pursuit of food, as when 
great schools of menhaden are fol- 
lowed by swarms of hungry ene- 
mies, bent purely on prey. Again; 
in certain fishes’as in many birds, 
the spawning season is marked by 
the appearance on the males of 
bright nuptial colors, rosy fins, 
etc., though at any season certain 
groups show a brightly colored 
male, and a dull olive, gray, or 
brownish female. Among marine 
fishes the sexes are usually similar 
in color, and nuptial coats a rare 
occurrence. 

With fresh water fishes, as trout or 
suckers, the habit prevails of leav- 
ing large streams at the approach 
of the spawning season for small 
brooks, where the young can be 
reared in greater safety. Generally 
speaking, eggs are laid in early 
spring in water shallower than the 
natural haunts of the parents, and 
are hatched as the water grows 
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warmer; but salmon and cod are 
hatched in cooling water. The 
young fish keep together in little 
schools and prey on smaller fishes, 
cheerfully indifferent, if need be, to 
eating junior members of their own 
kind. Some fish are herbivorous, 
however, and little specimens like 
minnows and anchovies, though a 
constant prey for carnivorous kinds, 
seem able to prosper and multiply. 

The fishes that make the most 
striking migrations, in American 
waters, such as shad, salmon, ale- 
wives, sturgeon and striped bass, 
are called anadromous, and by na- 
ture inhabit the sea, but choose fresh 
water to spawn in. This means in 
some cases an enormous journey, 
the king salmon of the Pacific going 
one, or even two thousand miles. 
These fish begin their run in the 
Columbia River with the spring 
freshets, in March and April, and 
give a whole summer to the upward 
march, which is accomplished with- 
out feeding. The amazing feats in 
leaping waterfalls, accomplished by 
salmon, are well known, and where 
an artificial fall has been caused by 
damming for water power, the sal- 
mon must be helped by artificial 
“fish ways” built at the side of the 
stream. These consist of a series of 
small pools built like a flight of steps, 
each one rising above its next lower 
neighbor a height just comfortable 
for the salmon to leap. Such “ways” 
have been tried for shad also, but 
with little success. 

Once arrived at head waters, the 
female salmon chooses a gravelly 
spot in shallow water to leave her 
eggs, and the male carefully covers 
them with gravel. Their mission 
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ended, the Pacific salmon then allow 
themselves to drift downward, tail 
foremost, and die. The Atlantic 
salmon do not make so great a trip 
to their spawning grounds, and the 
male is said to survive, repeating 
the journey another year. Certain 
catadromous fishes, as true eels, leave 
their feeding’grounds in rivers and 
brackish waters, and seek the sea 
for a nursery for their young. 
Though fishes have, by their very 
nature, thus far eluded much study 
of their migrating habits, science 
has marked them for her own, actu- 
ally as well as metaphorically, and 
already experiments have been 
made on both American seaboards 
in tagging certain lots of fish. Cop- 
per tags, numbered, and wired to 
certain fins of cod, and numbered 
aluminum buttons, riveted into the 
fins of captured salmon, have been 
the means of supplying some help- 
ful information as to the distance 
the recaught specimens had trav- 
eled in a given space of time be- 
tween release and recapture, and 
in the case of the cod, certain ratios 
were possible estimating the prob- 
able supply of cod as a market asset. 


THE STRUCTURE OF HAILSTONES: 
A SUMMER EXPERIMENT 
WE are all familiar with hailstones, 
and in summer time these little 
glass bullets attract our curiosity 
particularly, they seem so unsea- 
sonable. Who has not run out after 
a shower accompanied by hail and 
scooped up a few specimens, brag- 
ging if an extra large one could be 
discovered? We can find additional 
amusement by trying a simple ex- 
periment chronicled in the U.S. 
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Monthly Weather Review (No. 33). 
Drop a hailstone in a bowl of water 
and watch it melt. Soon an air 
bubble will work up through the 
water. It will be more spectacular 
if soapy water is used, for the bub- 
ble will last long enough to be ob- 
served. This bubble seems to re- 
sult from air that has been enclosed 
under great pressure in the white, 
snowy heart of the hailstone. 


THE SHARK SUCKER AND HIS 

WAY OF TRAVELING 
Boys and girls the world over know 
that pleasant little trick for short- 
ening a walk, —‘‘getting a hitch” 
onto some one’s else wagon or sled. 
This bright idea is not peculiar to 
humans, for there is a fish (with 
a perfectly good Latin name, Lep- 
techeneis naucrates) easily remem- 
bered as a shark sucker, who has this 
hitching habit so well marked that 
it actually affects his shape. About 
where his forehead ought to be is a 
“suctorial disk” or sort of cupping 
membrane by which he can hang 
himself securely to the under sur- 
face of a shark and get carried along 
with no trouble at all. If this seems 
hard to understand, just recall how 
beautifully a thin rubber washer 
from a patent-stopper bottle will 
stick to a window pane when you 
pull it out from its centre by a 
string threaded through the hole in 
the washer. 

The shark sucker is not exactly a 
parasite, in the sense of feeding on 
the tissues of his host, but he cer- 
tainly does “eat at the table of an- 
other,” and finds his strange way 
of traveling a great advantage at 
meal times, for the shark is a good 
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provider. He will catch the din- 
ner, tear it up, and allow many tid- 
bits to drop, so that all the sucker 
has to do is to let go, help himself, 
and then hitch on again. 

These shark suckers, far from 
being ugly or disagreeable mem- 
bers of the finny tribe, are roundly 
slender in shape, a beautiful steel 
color in coat. 


JUNIOR READINGS FOR AUGUST: 
BIRDS’ FEATHERS, OR PLUMAGE 
Art last we come to the bird’s coat. 
It is true we have already spoken of 
wings and tail, but we have thought 
of them not as separate feathers, 
but as parts of the flying machine, 
propeller, and steering gear. To- 
day we shall look at the way feathers 
grow. By their feathers birds differ 
from all other creatures, and with- 
out them they could not live. They 
serve as clothing, keeping the body 
dry and warm, and sheltering it 
from excessive heat as well. Keep- 
ing the body warm means keeping 
the blood temperature even and the 
circulation quick, so that the bird 
has the energy to use its wonderful 
flying machinery. Feathers are of 
several kinds, and as all of you have 
probably looked at baby chicks or 
ducks or even wild baby birds, you 
know that the youngsters do not 
have the same suit as a grown bird. 

Their clothes in babyhood, down, 
are chosen by Mother Nature to 
suit different kinds of bird homes. 
Baby birds whose nursery is under 
ground, at the end of a tunnel in a 
sandbank like kingfishers, or in a 
deep snug cavity in a tree, as wood- 
peckers, do not need much in the 
way of a coat for the first few days of 
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their lives, and have little down on 
their bodies. Most song-bird babies 
live in a woven or built nest, more 
open, have a little down, and begin 
to grow feathers quite soon after 
hatching; and smart little birdlings 
like baby quail, ducks, etc., that 
are hatched with their eyes open 
and can run on the ground almost 
as soon as they step out of the shell, 
have no warm nest, so they need 
their fluffy sweater suits. (Did you 
look up altrices and precoces in the 
dictionary last time?) If they happen 
to be water birds the coat is very 
warm and thick and water-proof. 
Now while these down feathers 
do not look much like the later ones, 
they all start the same way, grow- 
ing from little groups of cells in the 
skin, about the way our hair does, 
and when a feather has come to its 
full growth, has been used a while 
and begins to get worn, it drops out 
and is replaced by another some- 
what as our hair is, but the feath- 
ers come out at special times of year, 
and the process is called a molt. 
We will speak of the molt later. 
As the bird gets to the fledgling 
age, firmer feathers, called “‘con- 
tour” and “quill” feathers, sprout 
all over its body, covering it with a 
lovely smooth coat, under which a 
great deal of down continues to 
grow, serving as underclothes. The 
structure of quill and contour feath- 
ers is about the same. Find a feath- 
er if you can, and run your finger 
over it. You will see that it has a 
fine tube or sort of back-bone down 
its length, — this is called the shaft. 
From this shaft are supported the 
softer parts of the feather, called the 
vane. Mr. Frank Chapman ex- 
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plains that vane comes from a Latin 
word meaning flag, or pennant, and 
suggests that if you think of a flag 
hanging from its supporting stick, 
you get a rough idea of the way a 
feather is built. Burroughs calls 
this part of the feather by another 
word, a good one, too, which you 
can look up in your questions. It 
is not really all in one piece, how- 
ever, but is made up of numbers of 
barbs, like very slender fringes, each 
of which has one edge hooked and 
the other grooved. Crook the fin- 
gers of both your hands almost shut, 
and then hook one hand into the 
other. This is something like the 
way the barbs fit one into another, 
and hold the vane together. You 
can fray a feather apart and see how 
the vane is made of these joined 
fringes; if you have a magnifying 
glass, try to see the grooved and 
hooked edges. You can fit them to- 
gether again by running them gen- 
tly through your fingers. Ifa bird’s 
feathers get frayed, he can repair 
them by running the vane through 
his bill, “dressing” his feathers, or 
using the beak as a comb, as we 
said in the lesson on that member. 
You will notice that the “stem” 
end of the shaft is bare and that it 
has at its extreme end a little hole 
through which the growing feather 
draws nourishment from the cells 
that feed it. 

This is not the whole story of the 
build of a feather, but it gives you 
the most important features. 

In our next lesson we shall speak 
of the colors and patterns on birds’ 
feathers, which you will understand 
better for having some idea of the 
make-up of the feathers themselves. 
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Here are a few easy questions to 
look up in your Burroughs: 


What color is a baby sandpiper’s suit? 1, 68. 

What is it made of? 1, 68. 

What varieties of feathers can you see on 
baby partridges? 1, 68. 

Is a young wild duck, big enough to swim, 
furnished with real plumage? v, 35. 

What kind of clothes did Burroughs find 
on a baby mafsh hawk? rx, 148. 

Did it cover the head? 1x, 148. 

How did the wings look? rx, 148. 

How did the plumage begin to show? 1x, 150. 

How old was the baby marsh hawk when 
his plumage began to make a good show- 
ing? 1X, 152. 

What effect on his actions had the growth 
of his wing feathers? rx, 152. 

What word does Burroughs use to describe 
the vane of a feather? v, 62; 1x, 254. 

At what season do birds molt? 1, 79. 


OUTLINES FOR SPECIAL STUDIES 


THEsE Special Study Questions, for 
optional work, are for use in con- 
nection with our Burroughs Club 
Course of Study. No answers are 
expected by the Nature Bureau. 


The Flycatchers 


Name five varieties of flycatcher found in 
the Middle and Eastern States. 

How do flycatchers compare numerically 
with vireos? 

Are northern and Mexican flycatchers sim- 
ilar in color? 

Can young flycatchers take prey like adult 
birds? 

Do other insectivorous birds take prey in 
the same way as flycatchers? 

Describe the wood pewee, a characteristic 
member of the tribe. 

Describe the pewee’s nest and the sitting 
bird. 

What is the call of the least flycatcher? 
What other members of its tribe does it 
resemble? 

Of what does the green crested pewee build 
its nest? 

Is the kingbird a good nest builder? 

Describe the phcebe’s nest. 

Is the great crested flycatcher common? 
What is its coat? 

Where does the great crested flycatcher 
build its nest? 

How many broods does it rear? 
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Name a peculiarity of the great crested fly- 
catcher’s nest. 

What is a peculiar trick of this bird to scare 
off intruders? 

Tell something of the voite of the great 
crested. Of the pewee. 

Is there an English flycatcher? 

Why is the latter part of the summer a 
carnival for the flycatchers? 


The Fishes 


How is the coloration of fish distributed? 

Can a fish leave a trail in the water? 

When do fishes spawn? 

Which sex leads in the upstream move? 

What change sometimes takes place in the 
appearance of the males at spawning time? 

What move do fishes make in the autumn? 

What is the appearance of the male trout 
at spawning time? 

Are trout a uniform color? 

How does the flesh of trout differ in different 
localities? 

What bird will often lead to a trout stream? 

At what point in a stream are you likely to 
find trout? 

Is a well populated trout stream likely to 
yield the biggest fish? 

How big a ring does a trout make on the 
water’s surface? 

When are trout likely to be lively? 

When do trout jump best? 

Where will trout retreat in hot weather? 

Describe a trick to get trout to rise to bait 
in August weather. * 

What effect has tickling a trout? 

Will trout prey on their own kind? 

Describe the flying fish of tropical America. 


A GOOD INSECT BOOK 


Wuen the Nature Bureau receives 
specimens or descriptions of worms, 
insects, butterflies, etc., these are 
sent for identification to competent 
authorities, and the Nature Bu- 
reau, in returning to Club members 
reports on their questions, usually 
tries to supply from textbooks 
added information as to life history 
of the creatures discussed. Knowing 
that many of our members like to 
do reading for themselves, we are 
glad to recommend a most useful 
handbook, Elementary Entomology, 
by E. Dwight Sanderson and C. F. 
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Jackson. This work takes up in 
simple definite language, the struc- 
ture and growth of insects, the 
classes of insects, and a variety of 
practical laboratory exercises. A 
full index is not the least of its rec- 
ommendations for the lay reader. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR AUGUST 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions ; aumber 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


1. How many species of flycatcher 
are found in the United States? 

. Describe the appearance of fly- 
catchers as a class. 

. Describe the flycatchers’ gen- 
eral mode of flight and prey 
taking. 

. How do some species of fly- 
catcher move their tails when at 
rest? 

. Which is the best dressed of the 
flycatcher family? Disposition? 
Note? 

. Among fishes, which sex is 
larger and stronger? 

. When do trout spawn, and why 
do they choose this season? 

. What is the character of a trout 
stream? 

. How cold is a trout stream like- 
ly to be? 

. Are trout usually found in 
ponds where the pond lily 
grows? 

1 Gian & Co. $2.00. 





CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Home Procress 


GOOD CHEER IN BOOKS 
BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


THERE are, of course, many reasons 
why children should be taught not 
only to read, but to like to:read. 
Among these reasons is the fact that 
true culture is to a very great ex- 
tent dependent upon wide reading; 
that reading, in a measure, takes 
the place of experience, — particu- 
larly is this the case when the books 
read relate to foreign nations and 
their ways of life; that reading not 


only stimulates, but directs thought. 


There is, however, a still better 
reason than any of these, why the 
habit of reading should be incul- 
cated in children, — namely, that it 
provides them with lifelong friends 
in whose society they may always 
find comfort and joy, rest and recre- 
ation, inspiration and stimulus. A 
person to whom books are friends, 
— that person is blessed, indeed, 
and such a person every mother 
may make of her child. 

How is this to be done? By em- 
phasizing the happiness to be found 
in and through books. This, in turn, 
can be accomplished rather better 
by example than precept. A child 
who sees his elders really enjoy 
books will, himself, turn to books 
in search of the same satisfaction. 
Even a child who does not care to 


read may thus be stimulated to form 
such a liking. Only the other day 
I saw a mother do this. Some one 
had given her little girl a book of 
fairy tales for a birthday present. 
The child in disappointment said, 
“Oh, only a book!” when she had 
unwrapped the parcel. The mother, 
beyond pointing out that the donor 
of the gift had intended to give her 
pleasure and that it was right for 
her to‘feel pleased whatever the na- 
ture of the present, said no more. 
The next day, however, as her little 
girl played with the doll and the 
tea-set that had been among her 
other presents, the mother picked 
up the book of fairy tales and read, 
to herself, one story and then an- 
other.. Suddenly she burst out 
laughing. 

The child at onceinquired, ‘“‘ What 
are you laughing at?” 

**At such a funny story in your 
new book,” the mother replied, 
going on with her reading. 

When she laughed again, the 
child left her toys and came to her 
side. “Tell me about it,”’ she asked. 

The story was Henny-Penny. 
The mother, instead of telling it to 
the child, read it to her, laughing as 
she read. The child soon joined i in 
her mirth. 

When the end of this story was 
reached, the little girl said, “If you 
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have finished with the book, I be- 
lieve I will read it a little while; — 
there may be something else funny 
in it.” 

She did read it. Since then she 
has regarded her other books with 
more interest; — it has at last been 
made clear to her that they may 
contain real amusement! 

It is not necessarily a humorous 
story that brings this truth home to 
the,mind of a child. Any story that 
he enjoys will open his eyes to the 
pleasure to be found in books. Very 
often it is the story of other persons 
interested in doing the kind of 
thing the child himself likes to do. 
For instance, the boy interested in 
outdoor games will like to read Hare 
and Hounds at Rugby; a girl, begin- 
ning to be interestéd in her history 
lessons, will enjoy Paul Revere’s 
Ride; and both boys and girls inter- 
ested in aeroplanes — as practically 
all of them now are — will be sure 
to enjoy reading Darius Green and 
His Flying-Machine. The parents 
or teacher, through every-day inter- 
course with the children, will dis- 
cover what their chief interests are. 
It then becomes their part and duty 
to put before the children’s eyes 
stories and poems relating to those 
interests. In this way the habit 
of enjoying books will be formed. 

Perhaps of all the children the 
only child needs most of all the com- 
panionship of books. Indeed, the 
problem of the loneliness of the only 
child can be adequately solved in no 
other way; — however many his hu- 
man friends may be, they cannot be 
always with him, as would be his 
brothers and his sisters, did he have 
them, and as may be the friends 
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he can find in books. A little boy 
friend of mine, an only child, who 
often found himself lonely, discov- 
ered in a book a friend to whom he 
can turn at all times. This was 
Robinson Crusoe. The boy had, 
from earliest childhood, liked books 
to some extent, but none of them 
had quite met his need. One day, 
when he could not go out and was 
obliged to spend the afternoon 
alone, his mother suggested that he 
read. “I don’t feel like reading,” he 
said, “but I would if I had a story 
about some one as much by himself 
as I am this afternoon!” 

He was only eight years old and 
his mother had not yet given him 
Robinson Crusoe. She could not 
obtain it that day; but she did get a 
copy of it in readiness for the next 
rainy day. At that time she gave it 
to her little boy, saying, “Here is 
the kind of story you said you 
wanted, — a story about some one 
as lonely as you are on a rainy 
day!” 

The boy delighted in the book, — 
as does every boy. But, also, Rod- 
inson Crusoe did still more for him. 
In the book he found a hero more 
alone than ever was an only child, 
— and a hero who found countless 
enthrallingly interesting things that 
he could do by himself. The boy not 
only read the book again and again, 
but it inspired him to look into his 
resources, and to find for himself 
ways of peopling his solitude. 
Though he sought the society of 
other children as much as formerly, 
yet when unable to have it, he was 
no longer dreary or dull; — on the 
contrary, he could always think of 
something interesting to do. Very 
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often that thing was to re-read chap- 
ters of Robinson Crusoe. 

In most families, fortunately, 
there is more than one child, and 
book-companions are needed for 
other reasons than those that appeal 
in the case of an only child. One of 
the most important of these reasons 
is that in and through stories and 
poems children make friends who 
teach them the better to under- 
stand their brothers and sisters. 
Such a story, for instance, as Little 
One Eye, Little Two Eyes and Little 
Three Eyes will help the little girls, 
better than many admonitions, to 
see the meanness and wrong of the 
unjust treatment of one child of a 
family by another. Boots and His 
Brothers will help the older boys to 
have some respect for the opinions 
of the younger! Indeed, one of the 
best things that book-friends can 


do, they do for a family of children, 
— namely, teach the old lesson of 
bearing and forbearing. 

Children, even the most open and 
impulsive, have reserves not always 
taken into sufficient account by 


grown-ups. Even those children 
encouraged to ask questions do not 
inquire concerning all those things 
about it which they wonder, and 
think. Even the most intuitive 
mother or father cannot always di- 
vine these unasked questions of 
childhood, and answer them. No 
degree of intimacy between a child 
and his parents would seem to be 
able to bridge the gulf of the un- 
spoken questionings of the little 
boy or girl. Perhaps the most deep- 
ly basic reason why children should 
be led to make friends of books is for 
the reason that in books they will 


find answers to many, perhaps most 
of their silent inquiries. Particu- 
larly is this the case when the books 
are books of poetry. The Psalm of 
Life tells a child many things that 
he would know about the meaning 
of life and death. So also do The 
Old Clock on the Stairs, the Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard, 
and The Last Leaf. The unspoken 
questions of a religious nature that 
are in the minds of children, — to 
these too, they will find answers in 
poetry. The Captain’s Daughter, 
Abou Ben Adhem, The Spacious 
Firmament on High, and A Thanks- 
giving to God for His House: all these 
will befriend a child in relation to 
such questions. Many another need 
may be met by many another poem; 
the important thing is that parents 
and teachers see that books of poetry 
are at hand, and that the children 
read them, or hear them read. 

As it has been said, example more 
than precept is of value in this mat- 
ter of making book-friends. If the 
elders do it, the youngers will. And 
not only for the sake of the chil- 
dren, but for their own sakes, all 
grown-ups should find good cheer 
in books! 


SAND CITY 
BY LILLIAN S. LOVELAND 


Last summer my two children and 
three of their little playmates re- 
ceived so much pleasure, entertain- 
ment, and real practical training 
through their play in an ordinary 
sand-pile in our back yard, that I 
want to tell you about it. I used to 
sit with my work on the other side 
of the thick mulberry hedge: I 











could hear all that was going on, yet 
the children were unconscious of my 
presence. I never suggested or ad- 
vised, but was always on hand to 
look at their latest accomplishments, 
for half the fun of doing things is to 
have some one approve and admire. 

My David is six, very much taken 
up with engines and machinery of 
all kinds; his sister, Grace, cares 
more for horses and animals than for 
dolls; she is ten; their cousin, Frank- 
lin, is twelve, small for his age, but 
unusually resourceful and business- 
like, with a leaning towards the law 
also; Frank is ten—a_ typical 
“Captain of Industry” even at that 
immature age, while little Martin, 
seven years old, likes “beautiful 
houses and yards, and good things 
to eat.” 

The children played in a desul- 
tory way at first, but one day the 
idea seized them of having a city, 
and doing “just like big people.” 
They laid out their city in lots and 
streets, apportioning them among 
themselves and reserving some for 
park purposes and for public build- 
ings. 

To do business the first need 
was for money, and the children 
divided up a few nickel trading 
checks on a defunct country store, 
which one of them had; then 
“mined” under their respective lots 
for small stones and pebbles which 
had various values as coin. Stones 
are very scarce in eastern Nebraska, 
but on a trip to another part of the 
State, three of the children loaded 
themselves down with several thou- 
sand dollars from a gravel-pit. To 
even up, the other two went to the 
new house being built by the par- 
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ents of one of them, and secured an 
equal amount of money from the 
sand-screenings. 

Frank and Franklin “pulled off” 
many real estate deals, buying lots 
for small sums, “improving” them, 
and selling at a good profit. Frank- 
lin ran the bank, and rented safe- 
deposit boxes. Later he accumu- 
lated all the real coin of the realm 
—the trading checks; deposited 
them with the State and was al- 
lowed to issue bank notes in one, 
two, and five dollar denominations. 
I had gradually assumed the duties 
of Governor of the State (the whole 
back yard), and Judge of the Su- 
preme Court. Grace was unani- 
mously elected Mayor, because she 
was “fair,” and Frank was made 
City Treasurer;—the City Hall 
was one of the most imposing build- 
ings in the city. Frank collected 
such high taxes, $15 a day per lot, 
that the others brought the matter 
up to the Supreme Court. I ruled 
that such taxes were exorbitant, 
and they were put down to $10 a lot, 
every week. Frank made good use 
of the tax money, however, for he 
had ‘the streets paved — with 
smooth boards — and saw that they 
were kept clean; also he had trees, 
flower-beds, and shrubbery set out, 
and kept the parks in fine condi- 
tion. He hired Grace, who owned 
the livery barn and did teaming, to 
do a great deal of the work; David 
helped also with his machinery. 
Frank, organizer and schemer that 
he is, built a railroad, even selling 
stock, for he happens to own some 
telephone stock himself and was 
familiar with that phase of business. 
The railroad ran to Mudville, a 
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small town in a vacant lot next to 
us. Frank built a magnificent rail- 
road station in Sand City, pat- 
terned after the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion in New York. He hired David 
to run the trains. Every one went 
riding or had freight hauled, and 
Frank made money so fast that 
Franklin jumped into the railroad 
game too. Presently he was offering 
to take people “‘all around the 
State” for $5, whereas Frank had 
been charging $25, and, of course, he 
got all the patronage. Frank saw 
that he was being “run out of busi- 
ness” and appealed to the Court 
for redress. I finally decided, 
whether wisely or not, that whoever 
first started a certain business could 
have the monopoly of it. Franklin 
sold his road to Frank at a good 
price, and there was peace and 
harmony for a while. 

Before long Franklin started a 
summer resort, “Chester Park,” 
and I was invited to “take in all the 
shows.” Impersonated by a small 
stick, I swam around in the swim- 
ming-pool, — a low stone jar filled 
with water; shot the shutes, rode 
the ponies, — Grace ran that con- 
cession; went around on the Ferris 
wheel, — an iron wheel from Da- 
vid’s old express wagon; walked 
into the terrifying dragon’s mouth, 
and took a turn at the various 
throwing and shooting games. The 
children patronized the shows, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the fun. Frank- 
lin made such a success of it that 
Frank planned to start a rival 
amusement resort, “ Electric Park,” 
but Franklin promptly reminded 
him of the law allowing him the 
monopoly. Frank, however, was 
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dashed only for a minute, when he 
said, “Well, I’ll have a Country 
Club, and it’ll be a fashionable one, 
and you’ll have to pay dues, and 
get voted on before you get in.” 
And thus it was. 

Another time Frank ran up 
against that law, and again found a 
way out. I had told the children 
they might have a certain number 
of plums growing in the back yard, 
or of grapes, pears, and apples each 
day. Martin bought up quite a 
supply, and operated a flourishing 
fruit store. Frank wanted to have 
one, too, but there was the law. 
After deep thought he announced, 
*T’ll run a restaurant and sell fruit, 
but you need n’t worry; I'll serve it 
sliced and they’ll have to eat it at 
the counter.” 

Martin and Grace owned a flor- 
ist’s shop, and had a gay array of 
flowers, some from Grace’s own 
garden, and some I said they might 
have. About this time Martin 
bought a small doll head from Grace, 
and put it up in his front yard for 
a statue, thus adding to the gran- 
deur of his palatial residence and 
sumptuous grounds. 

Grace planted oats from the 
pony’s feed-bin, and in three days 
had a fine crop of green shoots 
which she sold at good prices in 
connection with her feed store, and 
to serve also as salad and decora- 
tions for a party Martin gave. But 
alas, she was mulcted for $50 in a 
damage suit brought against her by 
Frank because she spilled some of 
the oats on his lot, and it did him 
“an awful lot of damage; it got all 
mixed up in the sand, and it was 
impossible to get it all out.” 
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At Woodsville, the seaside resort, 
a paved alley formed the Pacific 
Ocean, and there was a beach, a 
cottage group, a board walk, and, 
back of all, Tillamook Head, forested 
with branches from one of our 
spruces. In the midst the charm- 
ing Necanicum River —a strip of 
white cloth — wound its way down 
to the sea. This resort flourished 
for a time; for a while it represented 
England, ruled over by Frank as 
King George, and there was some 
excellent practice in changing 
United States money into pounds 
and shillings, and in carrying on 
commerce between the two na- 
tions; but the children spent most 
of their business hours in Sand City. 
Long before this Mudville had been 
condemned by the’ state authorities 
as being unsanitary. It was ina low 
place where sod had been removed, 
and was always more or less muddy; 
hence its name. 

Sand City was well lighted — 
burned-out electric light lamps had 
been placed at the street corners, 
and it was fully equipped with tele- 
phones; but it lacked a waterworks 
and sewerage system to make it 
thoroughly up to date. As a good 
deal of tax money had accumulated, 
Frank and Franklin, the business 
men, took contracts for installing 
the works, though all had a part in 
it. They found short pieces of iron 
pipe and old hose and fairly honey- 
combed the streets. In the end each 
inhabitant had a “feed pipe” and 
a “drainage pipe.” When water 
was wanted, the patron gave his 
ring, and David, the water com- 
missioner, by means of a can and 
funnel poured as much water as 
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desired into the end of the patron’s 
pipe. This emptied into their re- 
spective sinks, tanks, fountains, 
swimming-pools, watering-troughs, 
and the like. Water was paid for at 
so much a can. Frank complained 
that the “pressure” was so poor, 
the water would not rise to the top 
of his railroad station where he had 
a fountain. David remedied this by 
blowing with all his might into the 
end of Frank’s pipe, so that the 
water spurted to a great height out 
of the other end; in fact, so strong 
was the force of the stream that 
it quite knocked the fountain to 
pieces! 

An auction sale of plums was a 
feature of the day’s activities one 
time, and Frank proclaimed their 
worth and asked for bids in true 
auctioneer style. David bought a 
job lot of four plums for fifty cents, 
and Grace told him he had been 
cheated. Next time Frank asked for 
bids, David promptly responded, 
“TI bid nothing.” Another time 
David wanted to buy a lot from 
Franklin, but protested, “You ask 
too much money — $30 is too 
much.” 

Grace put in, “That’s not too 
much, David, but you have n’t got 
that much money: you just must 
go without it.” 

Surely the practice city was a 
great thing for them all. It devel- 
oped resourcefulness, self-reliance, 
and skill both of brain and hands; 
the children learned much of the art 
of living, and of conducting business 
and enterprises of various kinds; 
they gained in strength of character 
and sense of justice; they lived in 
peace with their neighbors, yet each 
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worked out his own destiny, fol- 
lowed his bent; and they were cer- 
tainly happy and interested every 
moment; “perfectly daffy” over 
their sand-pile city, as one elder 
brother expressed it. 


A SENSE OF HUMOR IN THE HOME 
BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Tue world has never more needed 
the stimulating tonic of provocative 
laughter than does the war-weary 
world to-day. The strains of Tippe- 
rary, floating back from the very 
jaws of the trenches, and the flashes 
of humor that brighten those dwell- 
ings of men in the bowels of the 
earth, tell the people back home that 
humor, like child’s play, springs 
from some inner impulse and neces- 
sity. The instinct of relaxation is 
intertwined with all other instincts, 
even that of self-preservation. It 
would be another of the strange 
paradoxes of this hideous war, if 
out of the mud and slime of its 
horror and homelessness should 
grow and flourish over the earth a 
new consciousness of the value of 
humor and of its power to soften 
and sweeten daily living and to ease 
life’s readjustments. 

Pedagogy, sociology, and politics 
are trying so to remodel life as to 
extend into the lives of men and 
women the natural joyousness of 
their childhood. Every child has an 
innate sense of humor, which is as 
capable of cultivation through a 
little discipline and suggestion as is 
an appreciation of beauty or music 
or poetry. Karl Witte’s father 
boasted before his son’s birth that 
were he a normal child he would 
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make of him a superior being. So 
Maecenas is said to have taken a 
youth of no dramatic bent and pro- 
duced an actor of merit. A poet may 
be born not made, but a poem is not 
born full-metered, nor is humor all 
spontaneity. 

Humor can turn all art to its use. 
Any child with pencil or plasticine 
in hand can prove himself a born 
caricaturist, his chuckles and ex- 
planations betraying his present 
enjoyment, and future possibilities. 
To encourage a child to illustrate 
stories with drawings is one of the 
best devices to awaken a listless 
child’s sense of humor. The real 
caricaturist is only a man who has 
retained his child-humor’s sponta- 
neity. His caricature is the ideali- 
zation of a clever child’s. Punch 
speaks as loudly as many guns. Ifthe 
war does not bring down the mighty 
from their seats, the caricaturists 
may unseat them. The child’s in- 
herent and discomfiting passion for 
the Sunday supplement’s portrayal 
of humor should have led to a bet- 
ter supply of funny pictures for 
children. 

Humor is only mental play. The 
child astride the broomstick is not 
all seriousness. He smiles at the in- 
congruity, as he gallops past the mir- 
ror. Groos might see beneath his 
joyous relaxation the anticipatory 
instinct to prepare himself for more 
serious future activity upon his fa- 
ther’s thoroughbred, or Hall note in 
his attitude something reminiscent 
of a monkey ancestor astride a 
branch; but a mother seizes it as the 
moment for a fitting Mother Goose 
song, or one of Edward Lear’s bene- 
ficent nonsense rhymes, with its 
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inimitable illustrations. They catch 
and hold the merriment of the mo- 
ment with fantastic absurdity, which 
is the stuff of which child humor is 
made. John Ruskin said, “I really 
don’t know any author to whom I 
am half so grateful for my idle self as 
Edward Lear.” Yet some say Lear 
never “reverted to sense.” No, in 
the 
land of Granible Blamble that you have 
only not to look in your geography to find 
out all about, 
fun is pure and absolute, but wit 
lies all about like manna under the 
tree where the old man was terribly 
bored by a bee. Our bull terrier, 
Gyp, has many tricks which delight 
our friends and especially children 
and in the performance of which he 
evidences great pleasure. When one 
asks, “How did you teach him?” 
(and some one always does ask), we 
all look at one another surprised 
anew, and then one of us says, 
“Just caught him at them.” Yes- 
terday he was grinding his teeth in 
a funny way and some one said, 
“You are chattering, Gyp. Chatter 
again.” Over and over he did it at 
request, his short tail vibrating with 
delight. To-day he looked perfectly 
unintelligent when asked to “chat- 
ter.” “Never mind,” -said his 
master, “Ill catch you atit again.” 
So must we catch the child’s hu- 
mor and encourage him to recognize 
his natural bit of fun, philosophy, 
or wit as something of worth that can 
give pleasure to himself and others 
(even elicit a smile, if not a bone or 
lump of sugar from an unmindful, 
listless world). So will a child ac- 
quire the valuable habit of looking 
for humor in himself and others, of 
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discovering the humorous side of 
a situation and of “seeing points.” 
I heard a man tell to a room full of 
grown-ups the story of the Ameri- 
can who picked up a Pompeii coin 
marked 70 B.c. and put it in his 
pocket (an Englishman had found 
it and thrown it away). It was per- 
fectly evident from the twinkle in 
the eyes of the one child present, a 
boy of twelve, that he first saw the 
point. His sense of humor had been 
well nourished from babyhood and 
could digest even Thackeray’s fa- 
mous oyster “that was so large it 
took three men to swallow it.” 

A child in his collective stage de- 
lights to write in a little book the 
anecdotes he hears or reads and 
may be accustomed to tell them for 
the pleasure of the family and 
friends. A supply of ‘“‘canned” 
stories, as one boy called his, may 
prove as happily helpful to a child 
whose conversational resources are 
limited as a housekeeper’s inevi- 
table preserve-shelf. The obsession 
of the fear of retelling a humorous 
story reminds one of the girl who re- 
plied to her mother’s suggestion to 
buy a book for her friend’s Christ- 
mas, “‘She’s got one.” “I’ve heard 
you tell that story four times,” said 
a guest to her hostess. “If you stay, 
you may hear it four more,” replied 
the hostess, “for Frank and I laugh 
over and over again at each other’s 
stories.” ‘My father never repeats 
a story,” retorted the girl brought 
up in one of the most joyless homes 
imaginable. 

A child’s wit is often overflowing 
mental exuberance and in it, too, 
are the germinal leaves of the hu- 
mor of later life. For its life and 
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growth it must have as much as any 
growing thing, the light of happi- 
ness, air of freedom, and the nour- 
ishment of recognition, sympathetic 
appreciation and encouragement. 
This we give it, up to a certain 
time, — till the day we suddenly 
discover that the boy’s crude anec- 
dotes are a bit embarrassing before 
guests, or we hear an elder brother 
tell sister she has a “bum line of 
jokes.” ‘Those are only warning 
signals and it is no time to put on 
brakes. To censor is as fatal as to 
censure or restrain. Humor is its 
own cure and will find its true stand- 
ards only in liberty. The newsboy 
finds the wit that sells his papers, 
the waiter and porter the wit that 
brings them tips, and the humorist 
the humor that fills his auditorium, 
by testing all grades from scurrilous 
buffoonery to genteel wit upon the 
ears of those served. The boy’s 
wit will refine itself if addressed to 
refined ears that are duly attentive. 
A mother was first amused, then 
teased, and still more perplexed, 
because her thirteen-year-old boy 
showed decided preference for the 
society of the kitchen porch. There, 
four friendly, faithful servants gave 
ready response to his simple at- 
tempts at wit, kindled, and illum- 
ined by the bright flashes of old 
Anne’s Irish humor. The indiffer- 
ence of the front porch, as well as 
his consciousness of the disparity 
between its taste and his in jokes, 
was self-evident to one who con- 
trasted the normal outbursts of 
merry laughter evoked by Anne, 
with the pall of silence that envel- 
oped him during the fastidious con- 
versations of the front porch, whose 
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aim so overreached his listless ears. 
*T is an old true saying that “the 
prosperity of a jest lies in the ear 
of him who makes it”’; but the very 
life and health of humor depend on 
the attentiveness and appreciation 
of the ear of him who listens. Chil- 
dren, like the poets, “consider the 
muse.” The boy sought receptive 
ears and no doubt conformed his 
jokes to their taste. Moliére, the 
playwright, is said to have tested 
his jokes on his servant, who was 
fat and free and lazy. “They are 
good, for I’ve tried them on the 
children,” said a professor who pre- 
sented his friend with some humor- 
ous verses he had written and col- 
lected into a book. 

Children need wit and humor for 
their business of living. It is so 
subtle it will lend itself to no 
method, but a sense of humor 
thrives best under suggestion and in 
a vivacious atmosphere. “‘ He nearly 
broke, up the freshman banquet 
with his sob stuff,” complained one 
of the committee, speaking of an 
eloquent professor who had not 
attuned his remarks to the ears of 
that convivial gathering. Youth in 
its “‘I-should-worry”’ stage has little 
use for sob material at home or 
abroad. Even at three dollars a 
plate, sugar-coated, or smothered 
in caviar, he will not swallow it. 
The world wonders that there is 
often found in the homes of the 
poor more humor than in the homes 
of the conventional rich. It must 
be because the innate humor of the 
child has not yet been destroyed. 
The giggling girl and snickering boy 
are not suppressed, but allowed to 
give adequate expression in laugh- 
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ter and crude fun to the primitive 
sense of humor in its various stages. 

One way the home suppresses a 
child’s humor is by correcting his 
letters and eternally supervising his 
conversation. A little girl of seven 
is cultivating a rare sense of humor 
by writing happy notes to her mo- 
ther (and incidentally to all the 
family) to whom has come a great 
sorrow. Her mother finds them 
pinned to her pillow at night or on 
her breakfast plate. She writes me 
letters that are a delight. In her 
last, her hen, Belinda, is to have 
thirteen chickens (on a given date) 
and she is to “‘name them all Doro- 
thy,—every single one. Then 
when Belinda wants them she can 
just call Dorothy and they will all 
come.” There is conservation of 
effort as well as humor in the mak- 
ing. While calling one day, a boy 
related to me a newspaper yarn 
about a baby seizing the balloon 
man’s string and floating off like 
Zeppelin (and being brought down 
in Zeppelin fashion), dropping just 
fourteen feet from the sea. 

“Twelve feet, Charles!” corrected 
the literal-minded mother. 

“She only wants to make the 
story bigger,’ added the narrator, 
who had more sense of humor than 
his mother. 

If pedagogy is to solve the prob- 
lem of giving each instinct the 
chance it needs in childhood, the 
home surely needs to help in awak- 
ening and nourishing, instead of 
suppressing, the sense of humor 
innate in every child. Grown-ups 
do not recognize the child’s point 
of view, nor know when it changes 
from the Punch and Judy stage, 
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dear to childhood of all times and 
climes. They will not accept his 
changing standards and let him 
choose the things he finds humorous. 
We take him to the circus and then 
continually call his attention away 
from the clown, whose grotesque 
tumblings satisfy wholly his sense 
of humor at that stage, and insist 
upon his watching the trained ani- 
mals, whose tricks are so marvelous 
to us, or the acrobats, at whose per- 
fect muscular control we marvel. 
Then an older boy takes us to the 
movies and we are no more amazed 
that he is so indifferent to the beau- 
ties of a trip through Norway than 
is he that we do not laugh more 
merrily with him at a coarse, vulgar 
sort of humor. We expect all boys 
to enjoy Tom Sawyer, yet Mr. Daly 
reminds us that Mark Twain’s 
humor was not always absolutely 
free from violence. A boy recentby 
returned an armful of books I had 
lent him during a long convales- 
cence, and I inquired how he en- 
joyed Huckleberry Finn. ‘Mother 
would n’t let me read that,” he 
replied naively (which proves the 
fallibility of taste in humor). 

A sure test of humor, that can be 
learned at home by inference, sug- 
gestion, and example, is that of the 
old sage who said, “‘Humor is the 
only test of gravity and gravity of 
humor, for a subject that will not 
bear raillery is suspicious and a jest 
that will not bear serious examina- 
tion is certainly false wit.”” No one 
can define humor. No stated for- 
mula can be followed in giving it 
nourishment, but we can, to a great- 
er extent than we do, encourage a 
child to be his own dietician, pro- 
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vided we keep the home humor- 
cupboard accessible and appealing- 
ly supplied with wholesome (and 
not necessarily the delicate) stand- 
ard food, and the pantry window 
open, for atmosphere is most im- 
portant of all. Mr. Taft’s anticipa- 
tory chuckles create an atmosphere 
and revive the sluggish mind, for 
his funny stories! 

Many, if not most, home prob- 
lems could be solved by the sense 
of humor mixed with affection and 
discretion, — from the department 
of culinary art to that of higher 
ethics. Humor had set bounds to 
docility for the boy smilingly sitting 
on a recumbent bully. To his sis- 
ter’s inquiries as to his further in- 
tentions, he replied, “He says he’ll 
punch my face if I don’t get off, so 
I'll sit a little longer.”” A humorous 
answer relieved stress and gave a 


new evolution when an aggrieved 
sister, who declared she had been 
“made the goat” in a family affair, 
was reminded that with the excep- 
tion of the donkey the goat was the 


offender’s favorite animal. Humor 
can often be used more effectively 
than figures in solving a certain 
kind of financial problem. Emil had 
tried his aunt sorely about spend- 
ing his allowance, and no account- 
ing brought their standards into 
agreement. One day he announced 
again that Frank had spent a dollar 
the week previous. ‘‘Splendid,” 
said the aunt; “that shows how 
wonderfully economical all the 
others must be, for Frank’s father 
works in the furniture shop and gets 
exactly as much to live on for a year 
as was spent on you alone this year. 
There are four of them.” The deli- 
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cate satire was conclusive. Every 
home experiences the need of rebuk- 
ing sponging, gambling, cheating, 
or graft, whether in the form of 
“playing marbles for keeps” or 
getting into a gameor play through 
some “pull.” A youth’s boast at 
the dinner table of getting in free 
at some school function was unmet 
by any parental reproof, but when 
he went to study, over his desk was 
pinned the anecdote cut from the 
evening paper of a /ittle boy who 
went to Sunday-School for the first 
time with his nickel for the collec- 
tion, and returned with pop-corn. 
To his mother’s remark that the 
nickel was for the plate, he said, “I 
did n’t need it, the minister met me 
at the door and got me in free.” It 
was a caricature of the big boy’s 
silly self he could but recognize. 

A sense of humor is of more disci- 
plinary value than the old birch 
rod. A boy too large to be afraid of 
being annoying can be made ashamed 
of being ridiculous. The smart boy 
on the side lines sneering at the 
base-ball team was quieted thus by 
one sentence from the coach. “A 
great many unpleasant things have 
happened on this field, but you, Ted, 
are the most unpleasant thing that 
has happened along.” Child humor 
may also be effective in defensive. 
A small boy found he had need of 
adding some more expressive words 
to his vocabulary, to which his aunt 
made futile but continued objec- 
tion. One day, the boy as caddy 
encountered the most ladylike man 
in town and heard him exclaim, 
*‘Fiddlesticks!” in a critical mo- 
ment when even the bishop would 
seem to need the services of a lay- 
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man’s vocabulary. That night the 
boy asked, “‘Auntie, would you like 
me to be a fiddlesticks kind of a 
man?” The silly, sensitive girl and 
the awkward boy are often best 
shaken out of self-consciousness by 
a bit of humor, as was the boy who 
went to a dance and sat looking 
on till an older boy asked gayly, 
“What’s the matter? Do your 
pumps hurt?” In finding dancing 
to be less conspicuous than sitting, 
he also learned that one is expected 
to play one’s part. “It is time to 
come in,” called a mother to her 
boy, ascending the hill with his sled. 
“Just one more?” She nodded 
assent. “‘Can’t I have two?” “No, 
Rip Van Winkle”; and a laughing, 
“All right, mother,” proved again 
that Irving’s sparkling humor has a 
dignity above mere fun and recrea- 
tion. 


A sense of humor trains a child to 
see through pretenses, to smile at 
the foibles and inconsistencies of 
character that annoy one dull of 


wit. “Is he going to do it right 
away?” asked a mother of the child 
of five, who had reported that father 
would clean the fish for breakfast, 
which the child had assisted in 
catching. “I don’t suppose so,” 
replied the child, whimsically. “I 
never saw him do anything right 
away in all my life.” The incident 
became historical and useful in the 
family. So has the story of the dog 
in the baggage-room, that did n’t 
know where he was going because 
he had “et his tag,” softened the 
perversity of lost things. Only 
yesterday the stress of a violent 
cooperative search for a “must- 
have-it” notebook that had “et its 
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tag” was relieved by the magic 
reminiscent effect of that foolish 
little story, — the gift of a dear, 
jolly old pedagogue, met on a happy 
summer outing. 

Humor sweetens home life. I 
never saw my great-great-grand- 
father, who lived to be one hundred 
and one, but even more persist- 
ent in my mind than his length 
of days are the humorous stories 
my father and aunts and uncles 
told of him over and over and over 
in the family gatherings of my 
childhood. Best of all I loved the 
story of how at the age of ninety- 
nine he went to order some new 
boots. The boot-maker apparently 
thought it extravagant for him to 
select the finest leather, and said, 
“Do you expect to live to wear out 
these boots?” “Few men die at 
ninety-nine,” replied great-great- 
grandfather; and “he had his way,” 
the story ran. Such a sense of 
humor would make its own way 
anywhere. It was appeal to sense 
of humor that settled happily the 
burning question of to be or not to 
be of doilies on the bread and cake 
plate, between mistress and maid. 
**Will you tell me why you put lace 
on your bread plate when other 
folks don’t?” asked the maid. 
“Yes,” said the mistress, “if you 
can tell me why you put lace on 
your blouse when I have none on 
mine.” 

Helpful as is a sense of humor in 
the home, it is also a valuable 
equipment for boys or girls in read- 
justing themselves to the exigencies 
of the new life outside the home 
circle, as my little freshman friend 
discovered when she found herself on 
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her first night at college among a 
group of sophomores making love 
to a broomstick at their bidding. 
The grotesque appealed to her 
buoyant sense of fun and so gayly 
did she meet the absurd situation, 
she was chosen — the first and only 
freshman ever—for the senior 
play. To learn to laugh with others 
at one’s self, to tell a good joke on 
one’s self, is as needful as to know 
that wit is a sharp weapon capable 
of harm as well as good, — to be 
used wisely to elicit smiles, not 
grins. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR JULY 


1. What course should be followed with a 
little girl of five who has a sister of 
seven and a brother of nine, and yet 
prefers the society of grown persons? 


Turis child should be encouraged to 
enjoy the society of brother and sis- 
ter, and also of other children. It 
may be that, being the youngest of 
the three children, she is unable to 
play with the other two on terms of 
equality; in that case the problem 
may best be met by providing her 
with child companions outside the 
family, of her own age. Through 
her play with them she will develop 
a sturdiness that will enable her to 
play with children a little older. 
If any child prefers the society of 
grown persons it is usually due to a 
certain timidity. 

2. How can a tendency to snobbishness 
best be overcome in a girl of high-school 
age? 

A girl of high-school age is usually 
very eager to “be a lady.” A tend- 
ency to snobbishness can perhaps 
more quickly be overcome by mak- 
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ing it clear to the girl that snobbish- 
ness is ill-bred, — not indulged in 
ever by a lady. 


3. Should a delicate, rather nervous boy 
of nine who prefers to play with girls 
rather than with boys, — simply be- 
cause the boys of his own age are 
stronger and rougher than himself, and 
the girls are gentle, — be allowed to do 
this, or should he be encouraged to play 
with boys? 

There is no reason why this boy 
should not play with girls rather 
than with boys, under the circum- 
stances. However, an effort should 
be made to find boy-friends for him, 
either his own age or younger, who 
are as gentle as himself. Just as 
every girl needs girl-companions, so 
every boy needs to play at least 
part of the time with other boys. 

4. Should children be taught that it is 


wrong to have a “favorite” sister or a 
“favorite” brother? 


Children should be taught that it 
is right to love each and every sis- 
ter and brother equally, in the sense 
of being as loyal to one as to an- 
other, and as ready to serve one as 
the other. A “favorite” sister or 
brother is not so much one who is 
loved more than another, but one 
who is enjoyed more! This is a 
matter of temperament and must be 
left to take care of itself. 

5. At what age should children be per- 


mitted to make visits away from home 
unaccompanied by their parents? 


At any age, from babyhood on, 
children may be permitted to visit 
their grandparents, unaccompanied 
by their parents. Indeed, they 
should be allowed to do this when- 
ever it is convenient for their grand- 
parents to have them, for the rea- 
son that there is no joy in life 
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greater than a visit with grand- 
father and grandmother. More- 
over, it is a perfectly safe joy; the 
child is as well cared for as he 
would be by his parents, — perhaps 
better! Visits to other persons 
should preferably be made in the 
company of father or mother, until 
after early childhood. Then, under 
conditions which parents are per- 
fectly sure are in every way good, 
the children might be permitted to 
visit alone in the families of close 
friends. At all times great care 
should be exercised in this matter. 
Even after the children are grown 
up their parents should always 
make sure that they visit only un- 
der the right circumstances. 


6. How can a fondness for jewelry best be 
directed in a girl of twelve? 


This girl should be taught that 
there are times and places for the 
wearing of jewelry. Miss Miranda’s 
reply to Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm, when she asked if she might 
wear her coral necklace on the ex- 
pedition to Milltown, might be 
quoted: “No, Rebecca, jewelry 
ain’t proper in the morning.” The 
impropriety of much jewelry, or 
elaborate jewelry, at any time, 
whether on girls or women, should 
also be pointed out. 

7. Should children be allowed to go bare- 
foot? 

Were it not for the fact that go- 
ing barefoot is dangerous, there is 
no reason why it should not be al- 
lowed. Unfortunately it 7s danger- 
ous. Children are very likely to 
step on broken glass, nails, or other 
sharp substances, and cut their feet. 
This may lead to very serious re- 
sults. The best plan is to let the 
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children go without stockings in the 
summer time, wearing only sneakers, 
This is almost as cool, and is safe, 


8. How can Sunday best be observed in 
the summer by a family in the country 
too far from any church to attend ser- 
vices? 

This must depend to a great ex- 
tent upon the family. The Bible 
should be read, Bible stories told 
and hymns sung, at a stated time of 
the day. Also, some particularly 
pleasant thing should be done by 
way of making the day happy and 
thus setting it apart as the best day 
of the week. In many families this 
is done by the simple expedient of 
ice-cream for desert! 

g. Should boys and girls of high-school age 
be allowed to telephone to one another 
at will? 

Boys and girls of high-school age 
should not be encouraged to do 
much telephoning to one another. 
For some reason there is a certain 
silliness, harmless in itself, but just 
as well prevented, in telephone con- 
versations at this age. Only when 
there is some definite reason for 
telephoning should it be done, never 
merely as a form of visiting. 

10. Is it wise to let children know that one 
thinks them pretty? 

There is no reason why children 
should not know that one thinks 
them pretty, if one is careful to let 
them know that one thinks other 
children pretty, too. Perhaps the 
best thing to do is to let the children 
understand that a pleasant, cheer- 
ful, friendly expression of counte- 
nance makes any one look pretty. 
Teach them to regard good looks as 


‘something that any person may have, 


— by the cultivation of amiability. 
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THE NEW BABY 


Question No. 10, Home Procress Ques- 

tions for April, 1916, reads as follows: 
“Should a father and mother mention to 
their little girl of four — too young to be 
told the story of life — that a new baby is 
expected?” 
THERE is no topic so delightful to 
the mind of the wee ones as a baby. 
Our girlies of four and five (two 
years ago) had some five months of 
planning, and saving toys, of asking 
God to send a baby, of seeing little 
clothes prepared and gifts come. 
How much their faith in “the 
giver of good and perfect gifts” has 
been strengthened! 


Mrs. W. B., 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


My two-and-a-half-year-old boy 
is looking anxiously forward to the 
arrival of a “playmate.” He is told 
that sister or brother is growing 
each day and will soon be big 
enough to come to us. He vividly 
imagines the little nose, eyes, etc., 
and is concerned because I say 
baby will have no teeth. By all 
means tell the child. My child’s 
development (mental) is very ex- 
traordinary for his age, but in the 
case of a four-year-old, there need 
be no hesitation in telling properly 
the simple fact. It will prevent any 
idea of a “‘nose being out of joint,” 
as is so common, for children nat- 
urally love other children and long 
for their companionship. 


Mrs. H. V. B. K., 
Leonia, N.J. 


We found it best to tell our little 
girl all that she could understand 
about the expected arrival of a new 
baby. She saw the preparations 
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being made in the way of little 
clothes, etc., and of course was 
naturally curious as to what and 
whom they were for, whether for 
her, or not, etc. We told her it was 
probable that a little baby might 
come and the little clothes were 
being made to be ready for it in 
case it did. She was delighted at 
the idea and showed great interest 
in all the preparations, and never 
asked any questions that could not 
be easily answered. 


A Member of the Progressive Culture Club, 
Titusville, Fla. 


Both my little girls had asked 
questions pertaining to their origin 
before the age of four. In the case 
of each, I answered the question 
when asked and have seen no 
reason to consider this course 
unwise. When our little boy 
was expected, one was six, the 
other not quite four. We all 
planned together for “‘little broth- 
er,” and the joy of expecting him 
was many times multiplied by 
their interest and happiness. They 
seemed to feel more than ever be- 
fore their nearness to their mother. 
On his arrival, he was welcomed by 
the girls with a great deal of love 
and joy. There was no sign of jeal- 
ousy or resentment, sometimes 
shown by an older child. 


Mrs. Z. T. PANERO, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


I should certainly do so. My own 
little girl of three took much pleas- 
ure in seeing the tiny garments 


made for her little brother. She 
was shown all the pretty things and 
the basket, and told that we hoped 
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a tiny little baby would come to 
be her brother. She never embar- 
rassed us with remarks to strangers. 
She seemed to realize that it was 


our secret. 2 ae 


Mrs. HerBert BalLey, 
Washington, D.C. 


THE BOY IN THE APARTMENT 


Question No. 5, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for May, 1916, reads as follows: ‘‘ How 
can an active boy of eleven who lives in an 
apartment be kept sufficiently quiet not to 
annoy neighboring tenants and yet be kept 
happy and healthy?” * 


Ir he could join the Y.M.C.A. or 
the Boy Scouts, it would be good 
for him and give him a place in which 
to work off some of his energy. If 
he is interested in a certain line 
of work, let him have a corner at 
home of his own where he can have 
his own things. Ask him to be con- 
siderate of the neighbors, but I 
think a certain amount of noise at 
the right time ought not to annoy 
any one. 


A SusscrisBer, 
Franklin, Pa. 


Some arrangement should be 
made for him so that he can play 
out of doors several hours every 
day, either in the yard of some 
friend or in a park. I do not believe 
any normal, healthy boy can stay 
indoors all ‘day and be quiet and 
happy. Reading stories to a boy will 
keep him quiet, but not for a long 
time. There are materials for build- 
ing sold at any toy shop, which will 
help greatly ininteresting and amus- 
ing a boy. None of these things 
will take the place of outdoor exer- 
cise. 


A SusscriBer, 
Northampton, Mass. 


HOME PROGRESS 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS 
FOR AUGUST 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have had any ex 
perience that would be valuable to other sub- 
seribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Eviror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) 


1. What course should be followed 
by a mother whose child has 
heard a neighbor tel] her own 
child that the “bogy-man” will 
get her if she is not good, — 
and asks if this be true? 

. What should children do when 
the neighbors ask them to run 
errands? 

. How can a lack of attentiveness 
best be met in children? 

. What should be done with a girl 
who does not like to wear the 
outgrown dresses of her sister? 

. How can a girl of fourteen who 
walks “slouchily” best be 
helped to a better carriage? 

. What course should be followed 
with a boy of fourteen who is 
too fond of playing jokes? 

. What is the wisest thing to say 
and do in order to guard a boy 
against cigarette-smoking? 

. How can a girl of twelve be led 
to take an interest in sports? 

. At what age should children 
come to the table? 

. What should be taught chil- 
dren regarding prayer? 





OUR BOOK TABLE 


CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


The Proof of the Pudding 
By Meredith Nicholson 


Tus charming story of a girl who tests life’s 
pudding, cold, hot, and highly seasoned, 
only to learn that the proof is in the eating, 
is full of delicious Hoosier flavor all through. 
The people are real and worth knowing, the 
plot clever and just complicated enough to 
keep the reader still guessing (but not quite 
sure till the end). 

Timothy Farley is a masterful, interest- 
ing character. Rich, retired, and invalided, 
he finds his adopted daughter Nan, who is 
“keen, amusing, and a little devilish,” a 
more difficult problem than any he had en- 
countered in building a fortune out of 
drugs. In his efforts to safeguard Nan she 
is thrown by a trick of the law upon her 
own resources, where she is befriended by 
Fanny Copeland, who teaches her a love 
that is almost divine, and by John Eaton. 
He is a true philanthropist, whose efforts 
are not directed solely to the poor and 
needy. He is everybody’s brother’s keeper, 
and works miracles just by being kind (with 
the aid of Jerry, of course). Jerry? Noone 
but Mr. Nicholson can do justice to Jerry, 
—unless it be Nan, who had acommon 
origin with Jerry near the ash-heap at 
Belleville, and Nan understands. Billy, the 
capable, but irresponsible, is as real as he is 
familiar, but is not allowed to be as bad as 
he wants to be. The book is wholly delight- 
ful and revives one’s faith in human nature 
and the eternal verity of a true ideal. 

) a Ae 

(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 net.) 


With the French in France and 
Salonika 
By Richard Harding Davis 
Aut who read in Mr. Davis’s With the Allies 
the unforgettable description of the Ger- 
man army passing through Brussels will 


eagerly read his account of what he saw on 
his second and last visit while with the 


French in France and Salonika. They will 
not be disappointed. There is not a dull 
page. ‘‘Very interestin’. You ought to 
frame it,”’ said the last official who viséed 
Mr. Davis’s passport. It had allowed him 
to visit ten of the twelve sectors, to see the 
retreat in Serbia, the landing of reinforce- 
ments at Salonika. The mud trenches of 
Flanders and the forest beauty that masks 
the hideousness of war in the Vosges 
trenches are described with inimitable art. 
We are made to feel again the silence of 
Arras, the wanton waste and senseless bru- 
tality; but also to note the ordered energy 
of the French in re-cultivating Soisson, 
Rheims, and Mons, which Mr. Davis had, 
a year earlier, seen desolated, and in wip- 
ing out in Champagne signs of the Belgian 
raid. We read of Neufchelles rebuilt and 
repeopled in a year (“‘and war but twenty 
miles away and still raging”) and under- 
stand how France is making the war “ sup- 
port instead of ruin” her. From every chap- 
ter is reflected the splendid spirit the author 
found all along the five hundred miles 
of trenches, and the absolute solidarity of 
thought in Paris and all through France 
(unlike the divided opinions of England) 
of winning the fight. 
A Poe 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net.) 


The Spinster 


By Sarah N. Cleghorn 


Aw ultra-modern mind in a spinster-bred 
spinster of a typical Vermont village is still 
a revolutionary thought in routine mental 
process, but not without historic precedent. 
Most people prefer the familiar cooky-jar 
variety of spinster,—in Vermont; but 
this is a distinctly modern book, aggressive 
in its intellectual attitudes. Ellen is every- 
thing she should not be, having been reared 
in Torrey Hill,— so Aunt Sallie thinks. 
Even Aunt Joan does not recognize the 
seeds of her own sowing, which Susan at 
Radcliffe had found and watered when 
“strolling around Ellen’s mind to see what 
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was growing there.” The instructor marked 
her themes “‘ pallid,” and the professor told 
her to stop writittg poetry which had been 
nourished only by a first romance and by 
Julia “‘with the sentimental sag in her 
voice.” But the poetry was there, like the 
Vermont granite, in her soul, covered up, to 
be searched for and brought forth by a strug- 
gle in which romance and brotherhood and 
a violent form of Christianity, disquieting 
to the aunts, take a part with results sup- 
ened satisfactory to Ellen and the au- 
thor. 

The book bulges with “viewy” talk on 
anti-vivisection, suffrage, socialism, and 
every agitatable topic,— some one even 
remembers to bell the cats. 

& Ft. 


(Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net.) 


The Latchstring to Maine Woods 
and Waters 


By Walter Emerson 


An interesting recapitulation of the wealth 
and health, the charms, and beauties of 
Maine and of the industrial possibilities of 
her harbors, views, and mountains. Lovers 
of Maine will smile as they read how indif- 
ferently these await the new agricultural 
spirit to awaken the civic and social sense of 
“down East.” They will feel a momentary 
shiver of apprehension at thought of the 
Maine latchstring flung out to the world and 
of those lethargic ones who “just set” in 
the winter, catering to tourists of an Alpine 
winter resort. The book makes old visitors 
hanker for the smell of the pines, the tang 
of the air, and the very native content with 
things as they are which the author’s call 
to initiative imperils. It is a glorified 
Baedeker of the remarkable coast, — from 
Kittery Point to the tip end of the map, — 
and a complete angler, reminding one to 
bring all kinds of tackle, and telling where 
and when to use it. It contains a cate- 
chism for camper and canoeist, hints for 
hunters, promises of productive solitude for 
laziness, and the assurance of the creature 
comforts of a.metropolitan hotel fitted into 
moose scenery. 

The book will not only stimulate the old 
love for Maine; it will arouse the curios- 
ity and desires of those who have always 
wanted to know in what lies the charm 
of Maine. ° 

ALF. S. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00 net.) 


HOME PROGRESS 


Your Boy and His Training 
By Edwin Puller 


A FRANK, sympathetic analysis of normal 
boy nature and problems, — not of the de 
linquent boy, but of your boy and the 
around the corner. Its plans and meth 
for character-building are suited to the dif 
ferent periods of boy life that develop ag 
cording to the fixed laws of psychology 
The author has faith in the inherent gook 
ness of the boy and the conviction that if he 
is a delinquent, not he, but heredity, traim 
ing, example, or environment are respomh 
sible; and he reveals some of the influences 
that compel toward delinquency. 

The book comprises not so much training 
of the boy as training of the parent to um 
derstand the mental and normal processes 
and impulses for good or bad. Always the 
author lays stress on the consciousness gf 
stewardship and of the difference between 
the child and adult point of view and of the 
need of more deliberate codperative effort 
on the father’s part to keep in touch with 
the boy. No parent will close the book with 
the delusion that he or she is a natural-bom 
child-trainer, or that a parent can evade 


responsibility. 
A. P. G 
(Appleton & Co. $1.50 net.) 


Infancy and Childhood 
A Popular Book on the Care of Childrens 


By Walter Reeve Ramsey, M.D. 


A PRACTICAL, untechnical handbook, with 
a decided educational bent, on child-care, 
by a physician of experience, who is alsoa 
professor of children’s diseases. It deals 
plainly with fundamentals of physiology 
and hygiene, development of the special 
senses, care, feeding, teething, and with 
prevention, characteristics, and commun 
cation of contagious diseases. There aft} 
also forty pages of miscellaneous inform 
tion, needful and sometimes reassuring t 
mothers, —as it was to the new mothe 
who discovered in it that her baby is not 
necessarily cross-eyed, that ‘‘a baby’s eyé 
do not codrdinate the first four months.” 
The book aims not only to arouse the i 
dividual enlightened parent to better ca 
for himself and child, but to stir all paren 
to a sense of responsibility for all evil co 
ditions against which the poor and ignora 
must contend in bringing up a ~~ 


(E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net.) 








